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The Obligation of the Teacher to 


Be a Scholar 


Thomas A. Bailey 








HE teacher is usually so immersed in his 

work that he seldom stops to think of the 

enormity of his responsibilities and obliga- 
tious. He is bound to make some kind of impact, 
for weal or for woe, on the immature minds that 
are trapped in his classroom. It is a sobering 
thought that, especially in the lower grades, the 
pupil is forced to spend more of his waking hours 
with his teacher than with his parents. During 
the 1930's, when the disillusion of the younger 
generation had a profound influence on the shap- 
ing of our foreign policies, college professors of 
the debunking school were generously blamed for 
what happened. This accusation, while not alto- 
gether groundless, was quite unfair. ‘“Mencken- 
ism” was a symptom of the age. 

At any rate few will deny that the teacher ex- 
ercises a tremendous influence on the thinking, 
attitudes, ideals, and habits of our youth. He has 
therefore a heavy obligation to be not a time- 
server, not a propagandist, not a doctrinaire—but 
a scholar. 

The word “scholar” conjures up many images, 
but perhaps the most common one is that of the 
man or woman who by publishing the fruits of 
original research in the form of heavily docu- 
mented monographs widens perceptibly the fron- 
tier of human knowledge. According to this con- 
cept, all teachers have an inescapable obligation 








“These are high ideals,” the author comments in his 
summary of the qualifications needed by a scholar. 
“But,” he continues, “I think we can agree that not 
failure but low aim is the real crime.” Dr. Bailey, to 
whom we are indebted for this article, is a professor 
of history at Stanford University. He is the author of 
A Diplomatic History of the American People and a 
number of other successful books, including Man in 
the Street: The Impact of American Public Opinion 
on Foreign Policy. 

This paper was read at the Eighth Conference of 
Teachers of American History, Stanford University, 
August 6, 1949, sponsored by the Institute of Ameri- 
can History of Stanford University. 








to publish, if not footnoted books, at least learned 
articles in which a rivulet of text meanders 
through a meadow of footnotes. 

Within limits this is a praiseworthy practice, 
provided the subject is significant, which unfor- 
tunately it often is not, and provided one’s teach- 
ing is not neglected, which unfortunately it often 
is. One of the many battles that the teacher- 
scholar has to fight with his conscience is where 
to establish a nice balance between the time de- 
voted to teaching and that devoted to research. 

The standard argument is that a judicious 
amount of research makes for more effective 
teaching, and with this view I heartily agree. Re- 
search can provide a stimulating antidote to the 
routine of teaching, just as teaching can provide 
a stimulating antidote to the routine of research. 
Much as I love teaching, and much as I love re- 
search, I should not want to be condemned to a 
life of doing the one without the other. 

Enthusiasm is the mainspring of successful 
teaching, and research can assist in keeping this 
virtue alive. The thrill that came to Balboa of 
discovering something new; the excitement of 
treading paths never before trod; the satisfaction 
that springs from sharing one’s findings with 
others—all this helps the teacher to be fresh and 
vibrant. 

The scholar who drinks deep at the fountain 
of original sources comes before his students with 
greater confidence and speaks with greater au- 
thority. The class is quick to perceive this and 
appreciate it, provided he does not ride his hobby 
horse to death, in which case he becomes the 
campus joke. 

The scholar also finds that constant practice 
in the art of presenting his discoveries in writing 
sharpens the precision of his thinking and his 
speech, and often reflects itself in more effective 
teaching. 

Finally, research is a constant reminder of the 
difficulty of ascertaining truth. It induces a proper 
spirit of humility and tempers the unfortunate 
classroom practice of throwing off sweeping but 
unsound generalities. 


or 
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UT can a man or woman be a scholar who 

does not grind out heavily footnoted mono- 
graphs? I should say yes, decidediy. I should also 
say that a person can publish heavily documented 
monographs and still not be a scholar. Not all 
that glitters is gold, and not everything with 
ibid.’s at the bottom is learning. Scholarship is a 
state of mind, not a mound of footnotes. 

I do not regard as scholarship—certainly not 
scholarship in the highest sense—the sheer an- 
tiquarianism of flogging to death insignificant 
details that have not the remotest relation to the 
larger scheme of things; the pedantry of piling 
up inconsequential facts in routine fashion, just 
as a bricklayer piles up bricks, and with about as 
much imagination—all for the primary purpose 
of ascending another rung on the promotional 
ladder rather than contributing to the sum total 
of human knowledge. 

In my judgment interpretative essays, like the 
best of the historians, Frederick Jackson Turner 
and Carl L. Becker, represent scholarship in its 
finest form. I deplore the tendency in some circles 
to assess scholarship, not on a qualitative but on 
a quantitative or poundage basis. Turner pub- 
lished only one book, and that under a form of 
mild duress; H. H. Bancroft published about 
forty. But shall we conclude that Bancroft was 
forty times more scholarly than Turner? 

I should also say that a man may write a text- 
book and still be a scholar, even though the book 
is successful. Why should not scholarship be pre- 
sented in the form of a synthesis to people who 
have not the time or ability to make the synthesis 
for themselves? What is wicked about seeing 
things in the large and in relation to their social 
usefulness? Why test scholarship by the fewness 
of one’s readers? By this criterion the true scholar 
is one who writes books that are never published, 
or if published do not sell, or if sold are not read, 
except by a self-perpetuating body of fellow brick- 
layers. 

I also deplore the common distinction that is 
made between productive and non-productive 
scholars. All teacher-scholars produce something 
in the way of ideas, whether the ideas appear on 
the printed page or in the classroom. Without 
wishing in any way to rationalize laziness, I 
would go further and say that many of our great- 
est scholars—Lord Acton comes to mind—have 
published little or nothing. Like unknown sol- 
diers, thousands of scholars in our classrooms 
today will die unsung, but, like the unknown 
soldier at Arlington, they will have contributed 


their lives to a cause larger than self. They at 
least have the abiding satisfaction of leaving be- 
hind ideas and ideals which will be carried on by 
their students, and which will in one way or an- 
other help to shape the destinies of the nation for 
decades to come. One might almost say that a 
good idea never dies. 


F WE may assume that the responsibilities of 

the teacher are such that he is obligated to be 

a scholar, we may properly ask: What must one 
do to be a scholar? 

The scholar first of all is humble. He recog- 
nizes that both he and his students are learners, 
but that his ignorance is perhaps less than theirs. 
He therefore avoids pontification and the magis- 
terial air. 

The scholar is thorough. While not a narrow 
perfectionist, he is satisfied with nothing less 
than perfection in himself and others. He feels 
that it is his duty to keep abreast of the findings 
of current scholarship, so that he will not repeat 
the discredited old myths. He makes a real effort 
to find out what is going on in cognate fields of 
interest, so that he may broaden his frame of 
reference. Unhurried and imperturbable, he does 
not go off half-cocked and emit potboilers. Like 
Vernon H. Parrington, he does not produce until 
he is ripe for production and has something to 
say that deserves the immortality of print. The 
pressure for premature publication is one of the 
great enemies of scholarship. 

The scholar is accurate. He realizes that mem- 
ory, even that of a Macaulay, is a treacherous 
crutch. He checks and rechecks the results of his 
findings. He maintains no double standard: slip- 
shod stuff for the classroom, where the students 
do not know the difference; meticulously careful 
work for the outside world, where he may be 
judged by his peers. He knows that repetition of 
an error does not make a fact. “Of course it’s 
true!” a professor once replied to an inquiring 
mind. “I’ve been telling it to my classes for thirty- 
five years.” 

The scholar is honest. He candidly admits the 
gaps in his evidence; he glady corrects his errors 
of fact and judgment. His pen is not for sale. He 
does not deliberately color his interpretations to 
fit the prevailing climate of opinion, whether iso- 
lationist or interventionist, Japanophile or Japa- 
nophobe. He does not seek popularity at the ex- 
pense of truth. In fact, he does not seek popularity 
at all. 

The scholar is openminded, Urbane, civilized, 
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tolerant of the opinions of others, he is intolerant 
only of low standards and slovenly practices. He 
maintains no vested interest in old or discredited 
ideas. He eagerly accepts reliable new evidence, 
even though dug up by young whippersnappers, 
and even though it may undermine convictions 
growing out of his birth, upbringing, marriage, 
study, and forty years of research and teaching. 
He avoids hardening of the intellectual arteries, 
and he makes it a practice to re-examine periodi- 
cally the concepts of which he is most sure. If 
incapable of doing this, he would serve the cause 
of scholarship, to say nothing of his own reputa- 
tion, by retiring in favor of those who can, 
whether in writing, reviewing, or editing. If 
openmindedness is the test of a scholar, a Moscow- 
directed Communist cannot in the nature of 
things qualify. 

The scholar is objective. Jealous of his virtue, 
he is no propagandist, no matter how worthy the 
cause. He is not a writer of polemics, though al- 
leged scholars have been. He has no fanatical de- 
votion to any “ism,” not even Americanism. He 
realizes that he has a solemn oath, registered in 
heaven, to present the truth in so far as he can 
discover it, to the malleable young minds in his 
classroom and to the less malleable minds outside. 
Though he may belong to a church and to a po- 
litical party, he keeps them out of his teaching 
and writing. With his calling so noble, and his 
life so short, he is serene and detached, rising 
above petty jealousies, whether personal or pro- 
fessional. 

The scholar is a thinker. He puts a premium 
on thought rather than on memory work or the 
accumulation of trivial details. He does not be- 
tray scholarship by confusing the non-essential 
with the essential. He seeks to develop a creative 
imagination in himself and in others. He is no 
scissors-and-paste artist. He raises questions, and 
answers questions, but frequently leaves unan- 
swered more than he answers. 

The scholar is courageous. Unlike the historian 
in Anatole France’s Penguin Island, he is not 
afraid to be original—to challenge orthodox in- 
terpretations. He will take unpopular paths if he 
knows them to be true and significant, even 
though he brings down on his head the wrath of 
the cults and other pressure groups organized to 
suppress the truth. At the risk of unpleasantness 
or even a broken friendship, he will brand bad 
books bad when he writes reviews. This may not 
be gentlemanly, but it is scholarly, and at times a 
man cannot be both a gentleman and a scholar. 


He has a higher obligation to his calling than to 
individuals. He does not debunk merely for the 
sake of debunking, but for the sake of clearing 
away the rubbish so as to get nearer the truth. He 
is sympathetic without being adulatory, critical 
without being cynical. The classroom never rings 
with his hollow mockery of personalities or of 
causes. Sincerity is a hallmark of the scholar. 

The scholar is helpful. He encourages younger 
students and shares his wisdom with them. He 
realizes that there is work enough and glory 
enough for all, and that the torch of scholarship 
must be borne aloft by others when he is gone. 
Rising above selfishness, he is aware that he has 
received much from others and that he must give 
much to others in return. 

The scholar is intelligible. He is brief, whether 
in print or in the classroom, recognizing that 
tedious length kills interest. He knows that schol- 
arship is not necessarily dull, and he makes every 
effort to clothe his ideas in attractive but unsensa- 
tional habiliments, His findings, both oral and 
written, are clearly and understandably pre- 
sented. He avoids incomprehensible classical allu- 
sions (which any fool may filch from a dictionary 
of quotations); he chooses the simple word rather 
than the polysyllabic (which any fool may filch 
from Roget’s Thesaurus); he shuns the profes- 
sionalized “gobbledegook” which all too often is 
the last refuge of shallow minds. 

The scholar is constantly growing. He strives 
for wisdom as well as knowledge. He is dissatis- 
fied with his earlier work, and the extent of that 
dissatisfaction is the measure of his growth. He 
rises above the Ph.D. level, and does not grind 
out a half dozen successive doctoral dissertations, 
each of about the same degree of mediocrity as 
the first. He elevates his intellectual and cultural 
horizons by learning the languages of other peo- 
ples and thus thinking himself into their skins. 
Without being a rolling stone, he travels enough 
to recharge his intellectual batteries. Without be- 
ing too convivial, he leaves his ivory tower to 
mingle with the outside world, so that he will 
better know the minds and idioms of those whom 
he addresses. The recluse who knows books but 
not people is something less than a man of learn- 
ing. 

The scholar is industrious. Thirsting insatiably 
for knowledge, he pursues his labors with almost 
monastic devotion. His work, like the housewife’s, 
is never done: there is always vastly more to be 
investigated than will ever be investigated. There 
is no such thing as a lazy scholar. He works be- 
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cause he cannot help it; some irresistible inner 
dynamo drives him relentlessly on. 


who ever trod this earth—much less the pres- 
ent writer—ever attained them completely. But I 
think we can agree that not failure but low aim 
is the real crime. Teachers can attain these ideals 
substantially, if they will, but there are difficul- 
ties. 

If teachers have an obligation to be scholars, 
then taxpayers, school boards, school administra- 
tors, trustees, deans, and presidents have no less 
an obligation to permit the teacher to be a 
scholar. Scholarship is a full-time, a life-time 
job. 

Teachers should not be asked to teach subjects 
for which they are not prepared. Scholarship is 
not the process of the blind leading the blind. 
Unfortunately there is a tendency among some 
professional educators to believe that so long as 
the teacher is trained how to teach, it makes little 
difference what he teaches. All too often the unit 
requirements laid down by departments of edu- 
cation are so heavy as to preclude adequate 
preparation for the teaching of subject matter. 
All this is the very negation of scholarship. ; 

The teacher should not be saddled with killing 
classroom loads and prostrating extra-curricular 
duties. No matter how zealous his devotion to 
scholarship, there is a limit to his physical and 
nervous energy. If he is burdened with an exces- 
sively large number of new preparations a week, 
he will do well to meet his classes, keeping pre- 
cariously one day ahead of the students, and 
buttering thin what little information he can 
scrape together from textbooks—all of which is a 
travesty of scholarship. 

If our society wants scholars in the classroom— 
and it apparently does—it would do well to pro- 
vide large enough salaries so that the teacher can 


aed are high ideals, and no man or woman 


do his job. The lean and hungry scholar may be 
all well enough in poetry, but he cannot work ef- 
fectively when worried sick about his accumulat- 
ing bills. 

The American public can have scholars in the 
classroom, and it can have propagandists, but it 
cannot have both in the same person. The propa- 
ganda that is fashionable today may not be fash- 
ionable tomorrow, and the community may find 
it difficult to retool the minds of the teachers and 
impossible to undo the damage they have done 
the youth. Having secured competent scholars, 
the taxpayer would do well to leave them alone, 
and not pester them with ideological directives. 
If this is what the American people are going to 
do, how much better are they in this respect than 
Hitler or Stalin? 

Starvation wages, unfavorable teaching condi- 
tions, community pressures, teachers’ oaths, and 
other forms of harassment are unfortunately 
driving young men and women with scholarly 
aptitudes into more congenial and remunerative 
professions. The genuine scholar does not seek 
monetary wealth. He knows that he is deliberate- 
ly embracing a life of poverty in things of the 
flesh, but wealth in things of the mind. He finds 
partial compensation in serenity, without which 
he cannot continue his pursuits. But if he is to be 
denied serenity, he will abandon the profession, 
leaving behind the bricklayers. Proponents of 
cut-rate education seldom stop to think that they 
are often entrusting their precious children to 
persons whom they would not think of entrusting 
with their less precious dollars. 

A healthy and growing America needs scholars 
in the classroom. Most teachers and prospective 
teachers would like to be scholars and maintain 
scholarly standards. The teacher himself can do 
much more than he has done, but he needs the 
cooperation and encouragement of the com- 
munity. 





Other developments of our times are adding to the importance of the United Nations 
with each year that passes. Two developments to which I wish particularly to refer are the 
rise of many peoples in Asia and Africa from a position of dependency toward one of 
equality, and the growing strength of the movement to extend the observance of human 


rights everywhere in the world. 


If the importance of these developments were correctly assessed, I believe that the world 
would find it possible to approach the present “East-West” difficulties with less hysteria, 
for they would be more easily seen in their true perspective. I believe that the rise of de- 
pendent peoples and the human rights movement will, in the long run, have far more 
significance and give rise to greater events in the second half of the twentieth century 
than will the present ideological struggle (Trygve Lie in the introduction to the Fourth 
Annual Report on the Work of the United Nations, July 7, 1949). 
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Understanding People Better: 
an Eighth-Grade Unit 


Lois B. Shellhammer 








People Better” we undertook to develop a 

better understanding of people through a 
critical evaluation of books, films, and pictures 
used by the pupils. For example in one story, 
The Chopped Down Cherry Tree, the pupils read 
about a boy who had been kept after school when 
he was needed at home to milk the cows, and 
about the father who visited the teacher to dis- 
cover what was wrong. The boy was embarrassed 
to have his father come to school because of his 
rough appearance and ungrammatical speech. 


LT AN eighth-grade unit on “Understanding 


ANALYZING A STORY 


FTER reading the story the students were 

asked, “Is this a true-to-life story; that is, 
could it really happen?” Several were sure at first 
that the story was too exaggerated to be true. 
Others said it could happen, but only in some 
other part of the country. As one boy explained, 
“Well, I traveled across the South last year, and 
it looked to me as if there were many poor and 
ignorant people there, and the people had very 
funny names.” We asked him how long he had 
stayed in one place. He answered, “Oh just one 
night.” Another said he thought the story could 
happen only in the South. “The people are like 
that down South,” he said. “I know because I’ve 
seen movies and read books where the Southern 
people acted like that. They aren’t as well edu- 
cated as we are here in this state.” 

At this one student said, “Well, for that mat- 
ter it could happen right here in our town, in 
some of the poorer schools.” And another pupil 
added, “I think it could happen right in this 
school, at least something almost like the story. 








This article describes a unit of work at Oakland 
(California) High School in which a class of eighth- 
grade pupils were given an opportunity to evaluate 
various sources of information about other peoples. 
The author is an assistant professor of education at 
Sacramento (California) State College. 








My father doesn’t talk like the father in the story, 
but he never can understand why I don’t have 
harder work in school. He has old-fashioned 
ideas about school, and he thinks I shouldn't 
have anything but hard subjects. He can’t under- 
stand why I don’t have lots of homework every 
night.” 

This led others in the class to observe similari- 
ties between the problems and feelings of the 
characters in the story and their own. Someone 
raised the question, “How can we really know 
what ‘other people’ are like; that is, people we 
don’t have a chance to know, but only see, or 
read stories about, or see in pictures?” The mem- 
bers of the class gave several answers to this 
question. They observed that when you read a 
book or see a film you try to think in what ways 
people are like you and in what ways they differ 
from you. From this observation they drew the 
conclusion that you should not judge people or 
form an opinion of them without sufficient in- 
formation. 


EVALUATING FILMS 


T ANOTHER point in the study of the unit 
the students viewed two films. To guide 
them in their observations, two questions were 
written on the blackboard; (1) Does this film 
give accurate information about the people who 
live in the region shown? (2) If you lived in 
China, or in England, or New York, would you 
know much about the people of this region from 
seeing this film? 

The first film, The Far West, depicted industry 
and agriculture in the Pacific coast states. After 
seeing the film, the class wrote answers to the 
two questions listed above. Students criticized ad- 
versely the film’s picturization of the people, 
pointing out that it failed to give an idea of the 
tremendous variety of people who live in Cali- 
fornia; of the ways in which they earn their liv- 
ing; and of different types of homes, schools, and 
cities. They pointed out that only one Indian 
face was shown, and that there are many Indians 
who don’t look like the one pictured. They also 
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criticized the showing of only one Japanese- 
American, and objected to having him pictured 
as an expressionless agricultural worker, point- 
ing out that Japanese-Americans do many other 
kinds of work. 

The second film, The New South, pictured 
agriculture and industry in eleven Southern 
states. The class was less critical of this film. They 
said it showed more about the different people 
of the region, and more about their ways of liv- 
ing. Only the two students who had lived in the 
South thought this film was an inadequate pic 
turization of the people. 

On the basis of their discussions of these films 
the class reached the following conclusions: 


1. You cannot rely on a given film to tell you what 
people are like in a given place. 

2. It is more difficult to judge the accuracy of the film 
if you have not lived in the place pictured, or in a 
similar location. 

3. If you want to find out about people in a place other 
than where you live, you have to use many sources 
of information, check these against each other, and, 
if possible, against information from people who 
know. 

4. When you find information about other people, you 
must try to discover similarities and differences be- 
tween them and you; otherwise you may just think 
they are queer. 


CHECKING WITH PEOPLE 


HE reliability of information found in 

books, pictures, and films was checked 
through the use of resource people. For example, 
a member of the committee reporting on the 
people of Holland said: “In one book that I 
read, the author said that people in the cities of 
Holland do not wear wooden shoes. I think this 
is true, because I asked Bob to ask his grand- 
mother who came from Holland about it, and she 
told him you do not see many wooden shoes in 
the cities. But another book which I have tells 
about the wooden shoes worn by the people of 
Holland. I think this author either wanted to 
pick out something unusual or did not know 
much about Holland. Besides, you have to watch 
when you read these books to see when they are 
talking about the present and when they are 
telling about fifty years ago.” 

Another member of the committee commented 
that, “In another place I read that the Dutch 
people scrub their houses every day. Bob, what 
did your grandmother say about that?” 

To this Bob replied: “I asked my Grandmother 
if all the women scrubbed their whole house 
every day, and she said that most of them do 


scrub the floors probably more than we do here. 
But she said there are some who don’t, just as 
some women here scrub and clean more than 
others.” 

Some of the students who were getting informa- 
tion about the Scandinavian countries wrote to 
uncles, aunts, or cousins in those countries, and 
received letters and photographs which they 
showed the class. One photograph showed a roll- 
ing countryside and farm buildings and trees 
similar to many rural areas in the United States. 
Another photograph showed a group of school 
children dressed much like the members of our 
class, but a photograph of the grandmother of 
one of these children showed her looking, as the 
class put it, old-fashioned in her long, high- 
necked dress, cotton stockings, and very severe 
hair-dress. Members of the class pointed out that 
some of their grandmothers did not keep very 
up to date on style either. 


STUDENT studying Denmark invited a 

Danish tourist, an attractive girl of eighteen 
who spoke English with scarcely an accent, to 
visit the class. The student who had invited 
Janna had arranged to show, with the bellopti- 
can, some flat pictures of Denmark. Janna could 
not conceal her amusement at some of the pic- 
tures of Danish people. “Oh, but they don’t dress 
that way any more,” she said. “The pictures must 
be at least twenty years old.” 

Janna herself was the best demonstration to the 
class of the many similarities between Danish and 
North American peoples, with her typical school- 
girl dress, her interest in sports, her knowledge 
of Hollywood movies, and an educational back- 
ground similar to their own. 

The members of the class were as interested in 
differences as they were in similarities. Their 
questions revealed a sincere desire to discover the 
truth, to understand better how Janna and other 
Danes lived. One student who had seen a number 
of pictures showing attractive homes and apart- 
ments in Danish cities asked if there were no 
slums. Janna thought a moment, then replied, 
“Yes, but not as bad as some I have seen over 
here.” 

From the Danish visitor, and from two other 
visitors who had lived most of their lives in 
Greece and the Philippines respectively, the 
eighth graders learned how important it is to 
check what you hear and read with reliable 
sources of information. 


(Continued on page 370) 
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There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music. 
—ROBERT BROWNING 


HE teacher of world history may find that 

Browning’s phrase affords a useful and re- 

vealing approach to the subject. Music, of 
course, has been one of man’s chief forms of ex- 
pression throughout history. It is a cultural phe- 
nomenon that parallels human development. By 
using recorded examples of the world’s music, 
the teacher can bring into the classroom some 
of the true color and atmosphere of far-distant 
times and places. 

Unlike the use of recordings of American 
music, the use of musical selections in world 
history classes presents certain special difficulties. 
The first of these is language. If the selection is 
presented in the original language, which is cer- 
tainly desirable in order to preserve the greatest 
authenticity, the teacher must be prepared to ex- 
plain the meaning of the music. Individual trans- 
lations may be sufficient; if not, notes accompany- 
ing the recordings are always useful.t For more 
background information, histories of music can 
be consulted to advantage.? Another problem is 
the strange, and even discordant, sound of some 
of the music to ears that have become accustomed 








This is the third and concluding article of a series 
in which the author, an instructor in Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and supervisor of instruc- 
tional aids, discusses musical recordings and their 
place in history classes. The first article appeared in 
the May 1948 issue of Social Education under the title, 
“Musical Recordings for American History: I. From 
Colonization Through the Civil War.” The second 
article appeared in the November 1948 issue under the 
title, “Musical Recordings for American History: II. 
Since the Civil War.” 

Reprints of any one of the articles in this series 
may be secured for ten cents each. Write to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








to the conventional harmonies of their surround- 
ings. The very strangeness, therefore, can be used 
to illustrate features of other cultures. 

The following pages indicate some records 
that can be used to advantage in the study of 
world history. Only records that are at present 
available in the United States are listed. The 
teacher who has access to imported items or to 
the foreign catalogues of domestic producers can 
add considerably to this list.* 


PRIMITIVE Music 


T AN early stage in human history, man de- 

veloped an interest in music. His earliest at- 
tempts were to reproduce the sounds around him: 
those of water, wind, and birds. Since nature 
was also important in early religious rites and 
ceremonies, music became an integral part of 
primitive religions. In its undeveloped form, the 
rhythmic elements received the greatest emphasis. 
In the evolution of music, these patterns of 
rhythm became complex and elaborate. Survivals 
of music in its primitive forms may be found 
among African tribes‘ and the American In- 
dians.° 


* Decca, A-605, Folk Songs of Many Lands, 8 sides, con- 
sists of a vocal rendition in the original language followed 
by an English version. 

* Among the excellent studies of musical history, which 
may be consulted in a library or purchased, are the fol- 
lowing: Anne Shaw Faulkner, What We Hear in Music 
(Camden, N.J.: Educational Department, RCA-Victor, 
1943); Donald N. Ferguson, A History of Musical Thought 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948); Paul H. Lang, 
Music in Western Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1941); Hans Leichtentritt, Music, History, and Ideas (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1938). Also useful in connection 
with this study is Anne Schley Duggan, Jeanette Schlott- 
man, and Abbie Rutledge, The Folk Dance Library (New 
York: A. S. Barnes, 1948). 

* Unless a side or number of sides is indicated, the 
reference is to a single record, not an album. Readers 
should also bear in mind that different letter indications 
may be used for albums manufactured for automatic rec- 
ord changers. A complete list of the names and addresses 
of the manufacturers referred to in this article appears on 
page 366. 

*EFL, 1402, Music of Equatorial Africa, 8 sides. 
‘EFL, 1401, Music of the Sioux and Navajo, 8 sides. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD 


NSCRIPTIONS in Egyptian tombs indicate 

the musical progress that was made along the 
Nile. Here were developed elaborate instruments 
and a system of musical notation. The earliest 
surviving compositions, however, are those of the 
Greeks. As liturgical activities and secular festi- 
vals were important to the Greeks, it is not sur- 
prising that music should have been devised to 
accompany them. The Hymn to Apollo,® prob- 
ably dating from the third century B.C., was com- 
posed in a competition to honor the Delphic 
Apollo. A later selection, attributed to a com- 
poser by the name of Mesmodes, of the second 
century A.D., is a solemn and measured proces- 
sional hymn, Hymn to the Sun God." One of the 
most remarkable of all existing examples of 
Greek music, the Skelian of Setkolos, is a collec- 
tion of proverbs to be sung, in an impressive 
melody, to the accompaniment of a lyre. 

Of considerable significance in historical de- 
velopment are the compositions of the ancient 
Hebrews. Not only did the melodies of the Jews 
of Babylon and Palestine exert a wide influence, 
but some of them have lasted to the present time. 
The two-tone ram’s horn, the shofar, still used 
in synagogues, is said to be at least 5,000 years 
old. And the traditional music for the chanting 
of prayers is about as old.° 


THe MippLe AGEs 


ETWEEN the ancient period and the emer- 

gence of modern times, a musical tradition 
developed that was a distinctive feature of the 
culture of Western Europe for several centuries. 
An effective way to introduce the study of me- 
dieval times or to establish a realistic setting for 
a discussion of life in the Middle Ages would be 
to provide characteristic examples of the religious 
and secular music of the period. Since the center 
of life at this time was the church, religious 
music was predominant. St. Ambrose, in the 
fourth century, gave a definite form to the music 
of the church, and his Te Deum Laudamus™® 
has maintained its fame to the present. The most 
widespread examples of liturgical music were in 


* Victor, 20896. 

* Parlophone, 31, 2,000 Years of Music, Side 1, Part 2. 

§ Tbid., Side 1, Part 1. 

* Victor, S-48, Gems from the Synagogue, 6 sides; Co- 
lumbia, 72198-D; Decca, A-41, Traditional Hebrew Prayers, 
10 sides; EFL, 1408, Music of the Middle East—Palestine, 
Side 4, Part 2, and Sides 5 and 6; and Parlophone, 31, 
Side 2. 

* Victor, 20896. 


the style devised by Pope Gregory (540-604 A.D.). 
The solemn tranquility of the Gregorian chant 
reflects earlier influences, yet the music spread 
through the centers of Europe and may still be 
heard in the Mass of the Roman Catholic 
church." An early religious selection that has 
been identified with many secular, political inci- 
dents of history is the Veni, Creator Spiritus.’* 
Also known as the Hymn of Charlemagne, it has 
been attributed to him as well as to his grand- 
son, Charles the Bold. Later, the armies of Joan 
of Arc adopted this as their battle hymn. It 
has also been used extensively throughout West- 
ern Europe at the coronation of kings and for 
important ecclesiastical functions. 

Emerging somewhat later, but not to be over- 
looked as a characteristic of this period, are the 
secular songs of troubadours and minnesingers. 
The spread of an interest in the arts and a de- 
sire for information during the time of the Cru- 
sades stimulated more worldly forms of musical 
expression. As an outgrowth of these changes ap- 
peared the “Age of Chivalry.” Romantic melo- 
dies, accompanied by a lyre, have become a sym- 
bol of this historical interlude. From Spain** the 
new music spread to France, where one of the 
minstrels composed the War Song of the Nor- 
mans,'* supposedly during the Battle of Hastings. 
The German counterpart of the troubadours, the 
minnesingers, also flourished during the time of 
the Crusades. The most famous of the minnesing- 
ers was Walter von der Vogelweide (1170-1230),'® 
who was later recreated by Wagner in Tann- 
hauser. Romance is expressed in a simple love 
song of the thirteenth century by Prince Witzlau 
von Rugen.*® 


THE RENAISSANCE 


HE blossoming of cultural achievement in 

Western Europe during the Renaissance 
brought forth far-reaching innovations in musical 
expression. New types of music appeared. The 
variety of instruments multiplied. Raphael and 
Leonardo da Vinci had their counterparts among 
Renaissance composers. Foremost of these was 
Pieruigi da Palestrina (1525-1549). Following dis- 


™ Victor, M-87, Gregorian Chants, 24 sides; Decca, A-86, 
Solemn High Mass—Gregorian, 8 sides; Victor, M-739, 
Medieval and Renaissance Choral Music, Sides 2 and 3; 
Parlophone, 31, Sides 3 and 4. 

* Victor, 20896. See also: Columbia, M-231, Columbia 
History of Music, Vol. I, Side 1, Part 2. 

* Parlophone, 31, Side 5, Parts 1 and 2. 

* Victor, 20152. 

* Parlophone, 31, Side 6, Part 1. 

%* Tbid., Side 6, Part 2. 
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cussions in church circles on the subject of litur- 
gical music, Palestrina successfully demonstrated 
that it could retain a spiritual quality even 
though written in a many-voice, or polyphonic, 
style. Palestrina’s elaborate melodies were to the 
splendors of the Renaissance cathedrals what the 
Gregorian plain-song was to the imposing Gothic 
style. His 931 Masses, 200 madrigals, 42 psalms, 
and 600 motets have seldom been surpassed.** 

The prevalent form of secular music was the 
madrigal. Spreading from the courts of Italy to 
Spain, Germany, and England, madrigalists sang 
the praises of a lovely maiden, a wealthy patron, 
or of God. A prominent early madrigalist was 
Don Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa in south- 
ern Italy.‘* Later, the Italian madrigal reached 
its greatest heights in the compositions of Claudio 
Monteverdi (1567-1643).2% Of the Spaniards, 
Alonso de Mudarra®® and Luis Milan?! were out- 
standing, especially for having perfected, late in 
the sixteenth century, lute accompaniments for 
their ballad-like compositions. Hans Leo Hassler, 
who studied in Venice, brought to Nuremberg 
many of the ideas of the Italian madrigalists.*? 
Other notable composers representing the Ger- 
man characteristics in their songs were Hofhaim- 
er Isaac, and de Lassus.?2 Martin Luther’s Eine 
Feste Burg,?* the first important chorale, was 
sung at the time of his entry into Worms; it later 
became the battle hymn of the Protestants during 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Renaissance music flourished most richly in 
England. Just as the English state achieved great 
prestige under Elizabeth and the drama attained 
new distinction during Shakespeare’s time, so 
music in Elizabethan England reached new 
heights. Music became a part of everyday life 
to an extent not equalled at any other time. 
William Byrd (1543-1623), Elizabeth’s instructor 
for the early keyboard instrument, the virginal, 
was the leading composer of the time.?> Thomas 


* Ibid., Side 11; Columbia, M-231, Sides 4 and 5; Victor, 
M-739, Side 12, Part 2; Victor, M-212, Liturgical Music, 
Sides 7 through 12. 

** Parlophone, 31, Side 13. 

* Victor, M-496, Madrigals and Other Selected Works, 
10 sides; Columbia, M-232, Columbia History of Music, 
Vol. II, Side 1. 

* Victor, M-495, Music of the Renaissance, Side 1; and 
Side 4, Part 2. 

* Ibid., Side 3; and Side 4, Part 1. 

* Parlophone, 31, Side 14; Victor M-535, Early Choral 
Music, Side 8. 

* Victor, M-535, Sides 1, 2, and 5. 

* Parlophone, 31, Side 10. 

* Columbia, M-231, Side 6; Victor, 4316. 


Morley,”® John Dowland,?*? Thomas Weelkes,?* 
and Orlando Gibbons?® were also famous 
throughout Elizabethan England. Their music 
was frequently written for a “consort,” or concert, 
of instruments such as viols, virginals, flutes, and 
lutes. It was to be played in a style as free and 
unrestrained “as shall seeme best” in order to 
provide a more flexible quality than that of the 
older polyphonic style. Shakespeare, who intro- 
duced many examples of the popular, traditional 
vocal music into his plays added to the prestige 
of the musical art, if not to that of the ordinary 
musician.*° Typical examples of the music of the 
time would make an impressive background for 
the study of this remarkable period. 


FoLtk Music 


N THE centuries following the Renaissance, 
European music achieved distinction at the 
hands of such composers as Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart, and their equally renowned 
successors, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Brahms, and others. These personalities 
are useful for tracing the development of classi- 
cal music from the baroque style through ro- 
manticism. More revealing, however, for a course 
in world history is the music traditionally asso- 
ciated with specific people or areas of the world. 
Social customs and activities have brought forth 
distinctive qualities of rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony, and this traditional music can be asso- 
ciated with ethnic and even national groups. In 
the long course of history, particularly that of 
Western Europe, it is frequently difficult to dis- 
tinguish between music that is a part of the 
natural tradition and music that has been con- 
sciously created in imitation of that style, as 
many of the created examples have passed into 
the realm of the popular tradition. Moreover, 
music of both types has become so well known 
as to become commonplace, and their inclusion 
would add little to this discussion.*! 
Much of the store of traditional English music 
has become a part of the musical heritage of the 
United States, and Anglo-American folk music is 


** Columbia, M-231, Side 14; Victor, 4316; Victor, M-495, 
Side 6, Part 2. 

* Columbia, M-231, Side 6; Victor, M-495, Side 5. 

*8 Columbia, M-231, Side 10 and 15. 

* Ibid., Side 16, Part 1; Victor, 4317. 

* Columbia, M-217, An Album of Shakespearean Song, 
8 sides. 

*% E.g., Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes; Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms; Comin’ Through 
the Rye; Men of Harlech; La Marseillaise; Du, Du, Liegst 
Mir Im Herzen. 
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the common property of the two English-speak- 
ing nations.** Similar to the gay, colorful com- 
positions of the Elizabethan period are such 
sparkling folk songs as Sweet Polly Oliver;* 
Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces; My Lovely 
Celia; Mary of Allendale; and Come, Let’s Be 
Merry.** Also in the British tradition, but more 
doleful, is the story of a west coast tragedy, Little 
Sir William.** Of all songs in the English lan- 
guage, the most famous are those from Ireland.** 
A large portion of these are tritely sentimental, 
yet there is a wealth of selections that are ex- 
pressive of the joys and sorrows of the Irish, or 
that relate some of the incidents of life in Ire- 
land in the past. The brief but humorous Oliver 
Cromwell*" is a sharp comment on a dark epi- 
sode in Irish history, while The Ballynure Bal- 
lad** is a typical example of a story in music. 
Leading commercial record manufacturers have 
not as yet produced any examples in the orig- 
inal Celtic. Another characteristic of Irish music 
is the wordless dance tune or “lilt.” The Irish 
jig is one of the world’s oldest dance forms and 
played on the fiddle is one example of several 
authentic Irish dances.** 

Although the Scots have become celebrated for 
their bagpipe playing,*° vocal pieces are also an 
important part of the characteristic music of 
Scotland. Border ballads, such as Jock O’Hazel- 
dean“ and Bonny Earl O’Moray,*? depict some 
of the uncertainties of life along the Scottish- 
English border. In Wales, music has always been 
an important interest as indicated by the Eistedd- 
ford, or anual musical competition. The Ash 
Grove** is a famous legendary Welsh tune, and 
others in the folk tradition are songs of love and 
misfortune.* 


* “Musical Recordings for American History: I,” Social 
Education XII (May 1948), 215. 

“London, LA-go, English and French Folk Ballads, 
Side 4. 

* Victor, MO-1306, Folk Songs of the British Isles, Sides 
1, 2, 3, and 5. 

* London, LA-go, Side 2, Part 2. 

* Capital CC-142, Irish Folk Songs, Sides 2, 3, and 4; 
Decca, A-517, Irish Ballads, 8 sides; Columbia, M-722, The 
Minstrel Boy, 8 sides; London, Rex RA-1, Irish Ballads, 
Sides 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

* London LA-go, Side 2, Part 2; Victor, MO-1306, Side 
6, Part 2. 

* Victor, MO-1306, Side 6, Part 1; Capital, CC-142, Side 
1; Columbia, M-722, Side 5. 

* Decca, A-205, Irish Jigs and Reels, 6 sides. 

“ Decca, A-175, Scottish Bagpipe Selections, 6 sides. 

“ Victor, 4083. 

“* London, LA-30, Side 5. 

* Tbid., Side 3. 

“London, LA-7o, Welsh Folk Songs, 4 sides. 


As already mentioned, France has a long and 
distinguished musical history extending back to 
the jongleurs and troubadours of the Middle 
Ages. One of the oldest of French traditional 
songs, Duke of Marlborough,* is traced to a 
melody of the Crusade of 1096. After the battle 
of Malplaquet in 1709, its popularity increased 
until, during Napoleon’s time, it was heard 
throughout Europe. Amaryllis, dating from 1581, 
is an old dance tune resembling somewhat the 
three part dance form.*® Some of the most dis- 
tinguished examples of the regional songs of 
France are the picturesque romantic melodies of 
the Auvergne.*? Children’s singing games have 
been popular in France as nowhere else and are 
also characteristic of French musical expression.‘ 

Many of the same statements made about the 
age of French music also apply to that of Ger- 
many. One of the best known of the old German 
dances is the Broom Dance.*® A prominent fea- 
ture of German traditional music is the very close 
connection between subject and musical quality; 
songs of a romantic subject are in pronounced 
emotional measures, whereas the drinking, or 
other light-hearted songs are gay and joyous har- 
monies. Folk Songs of Central Europe is a col- 
lection of examples of Austrian music.*! Typical 
numbers are sacred and regional songs, particu- 
larly from the Tyrol. A ballad also commemo- 
rates the Tyrolien hero, Andreas Hofer (1767- 
1810). 


MusiIcAL NATIONALISM 


HE leading country where the folk tradi- 

tion was widely accepted was Russia. Here 
it had always been prevalent in spite of policies 
of imperial regimentation. The obvious reason 
for this was that no secular music except that of 
the folk existed. Of this music, there is no better 
known work song than the famous Song of the 
Volga Boatmen. Other less known songs have 
been a part of the Russian spirit for genera- 


“Victor, 2015. The English versions of this tune are: 
For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow and We Won’t Go Home 
Until Morning. Beethoven used the original melody as 
the theme to represent the French armies in his Battle 
Symphony. 

“ Victor, 20196. 

“Columbia, MM-758, Songs of the Auvergne, 6 sides. 

“ Decca, A-4 and A-24, French Folk Songs for Children, 
Volumes 1 and 2, 6 sides each album. 

” Victor, 20448. 

® Vox, 633, Minstrel Songs of Germany, 8 sides, in Eng- 
lish. 

5! Victor, M-586, 10 sides. 
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tions,®? and in the Russia of the present, official 
policy places considerable emphasis on the con- 
tinuation of the folk process.5* Even in imperial 
Russia, however, native musical legends were 
adapted by Russian composers for operas or sym- 
phonies. Beginning with Glinka and continuing 
with Balakierev, Ciri, Borodin, Moussorgsky, 
and Rimskykorsakov,** composers transposed 
traditional musical phrases into concert music. 
The primitive, melancholy, dramatic, and intense 
qualities of the Russian spirit and sentiment is 
exemplified in much of this music. Like other 
composers of Europe of the nineteenth century, 
the Russians wanted to demonstrate their af- 
fection for past achievements. 

In Scandinavia, composers also drew on the tra- 
ditional music as inspiration for their composi- 
tions. Such well-known concert pieces as the Peer 
Gynt Suite and Piano Concerto by Edvard Grieg 
(1834-1907) are enriched by characteristically Nor- 
wegian rhythms similar to those of the folk 
dance, Norwegian Mountain.*> The melodiously 
melancholy spirit characteristic of Finnish music 
prevails in The Swan of Tuonela and Finlandia, 
two masterpieces by Jean Sibelius (1865-  ). 

At the opposite end of the continent, the fiery 
and brilliantly colorful dance tunes of Spain 
have become familiar to American listeners in 
the ballet music of Manuel de Falla (1876- ). 
His compositions, The Three Cornered Hat and 
El Amor Brujo, draw on actual folk melodies for 
inspiration. Spanish music, also made familiar 
through its influences on Latin American music, 
reflects the intermingling of native, Moorish, and 
European cultures. The major regions of Spain 
give evidence of the varying degrees of potency 
of these influences.*® 

Music also played a significant part in the po- 
litical history of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Following the Revolutions of 1848, there ap- 
peared a widespread determination to break away 
from the German spirit that had strongly domi- 


* Columbia, MM-542, Don Cossacks on the Attack, 8 
sides; Columbia, MM-619, Russian Fair, 8 sides; Victor, 
M-917, Russian Folk Songs, 10 sides. 

* Columbia, C-68, Songs of the Red Army, Sides 1, 2, 
and 5. 

“Although selections by these and other composers 
mentioned in the following paragraphs would be valuable 
in illustrating, musically, the national spirit, it is believed 
that typical examples of their work are readily available 
and specific references to the titles mentioned are not 
necessary. 

* Victor, 20151. 

“EFL, 1411, Music of Spain, 8 sides; Decca, A-597, 
Argentinita-Spanish Classic Dances, 6 sides. 


nated European music, This feeling of dissatis- 
faction led musicians, as it did writers and politi- 
cal leaders, to look to the cultural accomplish- 
ments in their history for motivation and inspira- 
tion. By glorifying the traditional folk music, 
composers sought to arouse among their fellow- 
men a national consciousness to seek political in- 
dependence. The earliest manifestation of this 
tendency was in Bohemia, a region where inde- 
pendence had long been frustrated. Friedrich 
Smetana (1824-1884), in The Bartered Bride and 
The Moldau, celebrated the expression of na- 
tionalism by using simple old folk legends and 
dance tunes. Anton Dvorak (1841-1904) inter- 
preted, in concert form, the Slavonic dances that 
had long been an essential part of the community 
life of his environment. 

The Polonaise has become closely identified 
with the patriotic fervor of Poland through Fred- 
eric Chopin’s (1810-1849) immortal compositions. 
Its stately three-quarter time, however, makes the 
Polonaise more in keeping with the aristocratic 
element than with the folk. For the latter, the 
mazurka or polka are the traditional popular 
dances.** Among the popular dance melodies of 
Eastern Europe, none is so well known as that of 
the gypsies.°® Franz Liszt (1811-1886) made fa- 
mous these dances of Hungarian origin to express 
the cultural features of his background. Musical 
authorities believe that the gypsies distorted 
the pure Magyar qualities. Bela Bartok (1881- 
1945), however, has collected approximately one 
thousand pure Hungarian melodies which he has 
presented in compositions of an extremely mod- 
ern style. In Rumania, Georges Enesco (1881- ) 
created music in the colorful and romantic fash- 
ion of the traditional music of his native land. 


Music OF THE ORIENT 


USIC of the non-Western world has, in 
many ways, greater educational value than 

that of Europe. It has, first of all, a much longer 
history. In addition, it is frequently more closely 
tied to social and cultural institutions and thus 
provides a vivid approach to the life and history 
of Asia. Played and sung by unknown millions 
throughout the vast region from North Africa 
to the Pacific Islands, Oriental music is character- 
istic of a substantial part of the world’s people. 
The most obvious feature of this music is the dis- 
similarity between it and the more familiar music 
of the West. Entirely different musical systems 


* Folkcraft, F-3, Dances of Poland, 6 sides. 
Schirmer, No. 7; Hungarian Gypsy Dances and Airs, 8 
sides; Columbia, C-64, Gypsy Music, 8 sides. 
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and instruments are employed. It is, however, 
the cultural expression of other peoples and can- 
not be ignored because it sounds “different.” 

The music of China probably has the longest 
continuous history, and many of the ancient in- 
struments are still being played. One of these, 
the pipa, a four-string guitar, is a folk instrument 
occasionally played at the present time.*® Some- 
what more classical are the various styles of 
flutes®® and the Chinese violin.** Music in China 
is closely associated with ceremonial functions 
and dances or pantomime. The classical com- 
positions of Chinese vocal music still persist,® 
but these are undergoing changes as a result of 
two powerful influences. One of them is the in- 
fluence of Christian hymns introduced by Ameri- 
can missionaries;®* the other is that of using 
choral groups for propaganda purposes, a tech- 
nique developed by the Chinese Communists.* 

In the great sub-continent of India, music 
plays an extremely important part in everyday 
affairs. The Hindus, for example, have created 
ragas, or moods, for the seasons of the year and 
even for each hour of the day.** Hindu dances 
have also been devised for the ragas and draw 
heavily on Indian mythology.*® The Hindu ex- 
pression, however, is just one of many varieties 
that constitute Indian music.** 

Music in southeastern Asia is about as complex 
as the politics of that area. It varies in quality 
from the sophisticated products of Java®* and 
Bali®® to the primitive tribal music heard in the 
interior of Malaya.’® The dominant musical qual- 
ity comes from the percussion instruments of 
which the most important are forms of gongs and 
xylophones. A two-string violin is also popular. 
A similar quality exists in the folk music of Thai- 
land"! and reaches as far as one of the most im- 
portant regions of the Philippines.”* As an intro- 
duction to this type of music, arrangements for 
conventional Western instruments have been pre- 


® Victor, 24549. 

® Asia Calling, Side 3 and Side 4, Part 2. 

* Tbid., Side 4, Part 1. 

*® Musicraft, M-44, Chinese Classical Music, 8 sides. 

% Asia Calling, Side 2, Part 2. 

™ Keynote, K-109, Songs of New China, 6 sides. 

® Asia Calling, Side 11, Part 2; Victor, 24548. 

* Victor, M-382, Hindu Music, 10 sides. 

"EFL, 1409, Music of India, 8 sides; Asia Calling, Side 
11, Part 1; Side 12, Part 2. 

“EFL, 1406, Music of Indonesia, Side 4, 5, and 6. 

® Tbid., Sides 7 and 8. 

” Ibid., Side 3. 

™ Asia Calling, Side 8, Part 4. 

 Tbid., Side 7, Part 3; Side 8, Parts 1 and 2. 





pared."* Music in this area is devoted primarily 
to religious rituals and dance ceremonies. There 
are occasional children’s songs. 

Religious music prevails throughout the Mid- 
dle East. Here there has been an interaction be- 
tween Moslem" and Jewish’® music, although 
both have retained their individual qualities. 
Music of the present can be traced to the pre- 
Christian era and to the emergence of Arab 
culture between 500 and 1400 B.C. Similar in- 
fluences may be discerned in the music of Ethio- 
pia where Moslem, Falasha Jewish, Coptic Chris- 
tian, and pagan melodies all intermingle.’ 
Dances and love songs are also part of Middle 
East music.”" A significant aspect of Arabic music 
is its contribution of musical instruments later 
adopted in the West: the lyre and the zither. 

From this brief account of music in world his- 
tory, it becomes apparent that music is, as Brown- 
ing said, veritably a manifestation of man’s in- 
terests. Obviously, then, this cultural expression 
can be used as a keystone to the teaching of hu- 
man history. 


* Schirmer, No. 17, The Music of Bali, 6 sides. 

™ EFL, 1408, Side 7; Side 8, Part 2. 

* Ibid., Side 4, Part 2; Sides 5 and 6. 

* EFL, 1405, Music of Ethiopia, 8 sides. 

™ EFL, 1408, Sides 1 and 2 and Side 3, Part 2; Side 8, 
Part 1. 

List of Manufacturers 

Manufacturers of recordings referred to in this article 
are identified as follows: 

Asia Calling (New World Recordings, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

York 5). 

Capitol (Capitol Records, Inc., 1507 N. Vine, Hollywood 

28, California). 

Columbia (Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum Ave., 

Bridgeport 8, Connecticut). 

Decca (Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 19). 
EFL (Folkways Records and Service Corporation, 117 W. 

46th St., New York 19). 

Folkcraft (Folkcraft Records, 7 Oliver St., Newark 2, N.J.). 
Keynote (Keynote Recordings, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New 

York 18). 

London (London Gramophone Corporation, 16 W. 22nd 

St., New York). 

Musicraft (Musicraft Corp., 245 E. 23rd St., New York 10). 
Parlophone (Parlophone, c/o Decca Records, 50 W. 57th 

St., New York 19). 

Schirmer (G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17). 
Vox (Vox Production, 236 W. 56th St., New York 19). 
Victor (RCA-Victor Division, RCA Manufacturing Cor- 

poration, Camden, N.J.). 

All references are to records made for standard speed 
(78 rpm) record players. Many of the records may also be 
obtained for either 33% rpm or 45 rpm players. These 
would have the advantage of being cheaper and less bulky. 
They would have the disadvantage of requiring special 
equipment. 
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Fundamental Concepts 
of Democracy 


Leo C. Stine 








HE history of the twentieth century can 
hardly be said to be the history of a rapid 
extension of political democracy. Instead, 
more and more people have been forced to yield 
to the iron hand of dictatorship and many are 
openly predicting that democratic government 
will prove unequal to the tasks thrust upon it 
by the more serious problems of today’s world. 
One important reason for this failure is to be 
found in the confusion which surrounds the selec- 
tion of those concepts which are truly fundamen- 
tal to democracy. Many men are purposely at- 
tempting to confuse the issue, hoping to further 
their own selfish interests by branding a particu- 
lar concept as basic to democratic government. 
This confusion has spread so rapidly that it has 
become paramount that honest citizens examine 
those claims in the light of modern conditions. 
Tradition must give way to reason and false 
claims must be rejected. Only after such a process 
can men turn to the development of an intelligent 
defense of democratic institutions. 


N the old Greek city-state, and the early New 

England town meeting, democracy was as- 
sociated with direct participation by the citizens 
in the affairs of government. Democratic govern- 
ment meant meetings of those admitted to the 
citizenry. Laws were ordinarily passed by ma- 
jority vote at such meetings. Rousseau, a French 
writer of the eighteenth century and one of the 
most important democratic philosophers, went 
one step further in theory and developed a con- 








What is democracy? Here is one question for which 
every American citizen should have an answer. It is 
inevitable that the answer will vary from individual 
to individual, but the fundamental values by which 
we live should be reasonably clear to all of us. In these 
pages the author, a member of the Department of His- 
tory and Political Science at James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois, presents his analysis of the prob- 
lem. 








cept of the “General Will” which was supposed 
to involve a consensus rather than a majority 
opinion. He did not explain how this consensus 
was to be arrived at in practice. 

Such a form of direct democracy was limited 
to very small groups. Before democratic govern- 
ment could be extended to the modern nation, 
often covering thousands of square miles and in- 
cluding millions of people, a system of representa- 
tion had to be developed. The beginning of such 
a system is ordinarily assigned to the practice of 
the Church in the later Middle Ages of calling 
together councils of representative clergy to de- 
cide important church matters. At any rate, mod- 
ern democratic governments, with the possible 
exception of some of the cantons of Switzerland, 
are all representative democracies. 

Democracy may be defined much more accu- 
rately if divorced from any particular economic 
system, whether that system be private enter- 
prise, socialism, or communism. This does not 
mean that a democratic government should not 
be concerned about the economic security of its 
people. Most people would agree that this would 
be a highly desirable end for any government to 
strive for. Democracy should be thought of as 
a means toward that desirable end rather than as 
an end in itself. A dictatorship may achieve the 
same end employing any one of the three above 
mentioned economic systems. If this view is ac- 
cepted, the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain may be labeled democratic 
even though one has a socialistic economy and 
the other an economy based laigely upon private 
enterprise. On the other hand, Germany under 
Hitler and the U.S.S.R. at present are both dic- 
tatorships although one depended largely upon 
private enterprise and the other embraces social- 
ism. 

The problem now becomes one of discovering 
what elements common to the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States make them 
democratic and distinguish them from the dic- 
tatorships of Hitler Germany and the U.S.S.R. 


- 367 - 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY 


ERTAINLY one of the most important and 
fundamental of such elements is that the 
individual, not the state is the basic unit of gov- 
ernment in a democracy. Democratic govern- 
ments protect each individual in the exercise of 
certain basic rights. They may not intrude upon 
such rights unless there is, in the words of Justice 
Holmes, “a clear and present danger” involving 
the welfare of the nation.’ Such a view of govern- 
ment was written into our Constitution when the 
first nine amendments were adopted. Such a view 
of government has led the United States Supreme 
Court to declare that freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, and freedom of assembly are basic free- 
doms protected by the Fourteenth Amendment 
against acts of the states even though this amend- 
ment contains no specific list of rights. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, in an opinion involving 

freedom of worship, expressed the concept of 
basic rights in these words:? 
The right of a State to regulate, for example, a public 
utility may well include, so far as the due process test is 
concerned, power to impose all of the restrictions which a 
legislature may have a rational basis for adopting. But 
freedoms of speech and of press, of assembly, and of wor- 
ship may not be infringed on such slender grounds. They 
are susceptible of restriction only to prevent grave and im- 
mediate danger to interests, which the State may lawfully 
protect. 


Such a view of government has traditionally 
been upheld by the British Parliament even 
though no supreme, written document exists to 
limit its powers as the American Constitution 
limits the powers of the governments in the 
United States. This practice of Parliament has 
led many writers to talk of the “Unwritten Con- 
stitution” of the British Government in spite of 
the fact that the legislative branch recognizes no 
such limitations upon its authority. 

No such attitude toward the individual per- 
meated the views of the Nazis of Hitler Germany. 
The history of Germany during that period was 
one of mass murder, of concentration camps, of 
the Gestapo, of death chambers and of unbe- 
lievable horror, all in the name of a greater 
Germany. The State was glorified; the individual 
became a tool. 

The government of the Soviet Union has 
shown no high regard for the rights of individ- 
uals, even though the Communists make elabo- 


*The “clear and present danger” principle was first 
enunciated in Schenk v. U.S., 249 US 47 (1919). 

* West Virginia State Board of Education et al. v. Bar- 
nette et al., 319 US 624 (1943) 


rate claims that theirs is the true democracy and 
have written high sounding provisions on civil 
rights into the Soviet Constitution.® 

The history of Soviet Russia like that of Hitler 
Germany is filled with reports of the dreaded 
secret police, of deportations of political enemies 
of the state to the remote regions of Siberia, of 
the liquidation of the kulaks or small land- 
owners as a group, of mass purges of the Party 
and of suppression of all opposition. 


ECONDLY, democratic governments are gov- 
S ernments by majorities composed of individ- 
ual opinions freely expressed at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals. Democratic rule implies majority 
rule. Dictatorships involve rule by a minority. 
No law may be passed in either Britain or the 
United States without the approval of the ma- 
jority of the members present in the legislature 
at the time it is voted upon. In two-party systems 
such as are found in the United States and 
Britain, one party is certain to receive a majority 
of the votes cast by the people. While it is true 
such a majority is not synonymous with the ma- 
jority of all citizens of voting age, nevertheless 
the group voting is representative enough to 
eliminate the probability of a significantly dif- 
ferent result if all were to express their opinion. 
American and British parties must always strive 
to please a majority of the voters in order to 
insure reelection. Regular elections in both coun- 
tries require that parties submit their programs 
and their records to the voters at comparatively 
frequent intervals. In spite of undemocratic re- 
strictions, a large percentage of Americans and 
Britains are eligible to vote in national elections. 

Both the Nazis and the Communists began as 
minority groups and forced their way into the 
government by stirring up unrest and violence 
when conditions within the countries were ripe 
for such a movement. Weak governments in both 
cases proved unable to restore peace. A strong 
arm was needed to bring order out of the chaos 
which existed. The Nazis and the Communists 
provided that strong arm. They set aside any 
provisions of existing constitutions which pro- 
tected the individual or minorities. Some group 
had to be chosen as a scapegoat for possible fail- 
ures. In Germany it was the Jews, in the U.S.S.R. 
the peasant farmers. But no minority escaped 
persecution so long as it remained as a possible 
source of opposition to the dictating groups. If 


* The Bill of Rights is found in Articles 118-133 of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. 
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elections were held at all they were a farce. The 
people were given no choices; they could only 
vote for or against those in power. No alternative 
program could be adopted. If any large number 
voted against those in power, the votes simply 
were not counted or an accurate return was 
never made public. The group in power in 
neither case ever enlarged its membership to in- 
clude a majority of the citizens. The Nazis re- 
mained a small group dominated by a few lead- 
ers. The Communist party of Russia has never 
claimed more than 6,000,000 members out of a 
voting population of nearly 100,000,000. 


INALLY, democratic governments place law 

above the arbitrary will of individual ad- 
ministrators. An independent judiciary exists in 
both Great Britain and the United States, These 
courts interpret and apply the laws, Penalties 
are set by law leaving little discretion to the 
courts. Individual administrators in both coun- 
tries may be forced to appear in court to answer 
for their actions. If they have exceeded the law 
which they have been charged with administrat- 
ing or if they have not acted in accordance with 
the established procedures, they may be held 
personally liable for their acts. 

Even laws must stand the test of constitution- 
ality in the United States. If the courts find 
that they are not in accordance with the Consti- 
tution they are said to be unenforceable. The 
story has been very much different in countries 
governed by Nazi or Communist dictators, The 
secret police were clothed with absolute and arbi- 
trary authority. Their word was law in Germany. 
This is still true in Soviet Russia. Men, women, 
and children have been snatched from their 
homes without the slightest provocation and put 
in concentration camps, sent to the wastelands 
of Siberia, or even put to death without trial. 


HE concepts presented here are perhaps not 

the only ones, but they are so fundamental 
that no democracy can exist without them. Cer- 
tain concepts long held to be fundamental are 
noticeably absent from the list. No mention has 
been made up to this point, for instance, of two 
outstanding principles which our founding 
fathers thought were essential. Those who wrote 
the American Constitution were of the opinion 
that no democratic government could long exist 
without distributing the powers of government 
between the national and state governments and 
without separating the powers of each into the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. ‘These 


two principles have come to be known as federal- 
ism and separation of powers. 

It should be sufficient here to say that democ- 
racy in Great Britain has a much longer history 
than our own and that the British Government 
observes neither of these principles. Such an an- 
swer, however, will not be convincing to many 
Americans. These two concepts may not be fun- 
damental to democratic government, but that 
doesn’t mean that the United States should 
change its present system to that of the British. 
Although conditions existing within the United 
States certainly seem to make such a change seem 
unwise at the moment, there is always the possi- 
bility that existing practices may be modified. 

The truth of the matter is that the principles, 
federalism and the separation of powers, have 
been greatly modified, particularly in recent 
years. The power of the states is certainly much 
less when compared with those of the national 
government than it was in the days immediately 
following 1789. A strong case may be made to 
prove that the states are rapidly losing both power 
and functions to the national government. 

The question to be answered here is whether 
our government is less democratic because that 
has happened. The answer seems to be clearly 
in the negative. The people have maintained as 
much if not more control over the affairs of 
the government since the control has been cen- 
tralized than when it was left to the states. 

Many important factors have been combined to 
make this true. The power of local bosses and 
party machines tends to break down at the na- 
tional level. Many people take much more in- 
terest in national than in state government. Most 
people are likely to be more clearly informed 
as to just what is going on at the national than 
at the state and local level. They select their 
national representatives with much greater care 
than they do state representatives. They demand 
that national parties write a relatively clear pro- 
gram informing the voters what they intend to 
do if elected. They listen attentively to the views 
of candidates for national offices in an effort to 
determine just what sort of a program such offi- 
cers can be expected to carry out. Furthermore 
voters check the activities of these officers to see 
that they are carrying out campaign promises. 

No such program is written and publicized by 
state parties. Campaign promises by candidates 
for state offices receive no such careful attention 
nor do the records of state officers receive any 
such close scrutiny. The result is that government 
by the majority is much more truly a fact under 
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the national government than under the govern- 
ment of the states. 

It is also true that the national government 
has been much more concerned about the rights 
of individuals and of minorities than the govern- 
ments of many, if not most, of the states. The Ne- 
groes of the South, the Mexicans, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and Filipinos of our West coast, and the 
Jews of our large cities have all had to turn to 
the national government for protection of even 
the most basic of their rights. It is this fight be- 
tween conservative elements in the state govern- 
ments who would deny civil rights and the more 
liberal views which find expression in the national 
government which split one of our major parties 
in the election of 1948. 


T is also true that the relationship between 

the legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of our government has undergone considerable 
change. Through the influence of political parties 
the President has been able to assume consider- 
able legislative leadership. Today he is often re- 
ferred to as “chief legislator” as well as chief 
executive. If both houses of Congress are domi- 
nated by the same party as the President belongs 
to, the party tends to bridge the gulf the Consti- 
tution placed between the two branches. 

According to the views of many students of 
government, this change has made our govern- 


ment more, rather than less, democratic. If the 
President can plan the legislative program, Con- 
gress has been able to devote much more of its 
time to a discussion of truly national matters and 
less to the legislation proposed by special inter- 
est groups. Furthermore the debates in Congress 
can be much more meaningful and more informa- 
tive to the American public. Democracy can be 
a reality only when the people know what is 
going on in Washington. If the people know what 
issues are being debated, they can hold parties 
responsible for their campaign promises. 

It should not be concluded from these observa- 
tions that the United States should eliminate 
either federalism or separation of powers. Suf- 
ficient study has not been devoted to such ques- 
tions to provide any conclusive answer. We are 
merely emphasizing the fact that these two con- 
cepts are not so fundamental as the three con- 
cepts discussed earlier. 

Finally, it should be said that both the United 
States and Great Britain have only been able 
barely to approach the ideal of political democ- 
racy. Many changes involving basic rights of mi- 
nority groups in the United States are long over- 
due. Greater concern should be shown for the 
welfare of each individual. Education must keep 
pace with the ever increasingly difficult problems 
of the times if the majority in our country is to 
meet today’s problems intelligently. 





UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE BETTER 
(Continued from page 360) 


EVALUATION 


HE eighth-graders’ evaluation of the in- 
formation found in books, periodicals, and 
films was made in these terms. 
1. How accurate is this information? 
2. Does this information tell about people of today, or 


of the past? 
g. Is this information true of a part or section of the 
people, or of the whole population? 


Some of the evaluations took the form of oral 
reports to the class. Other students wrote annota- 
tions of books they had read. 

Of Memories of My Childhood by Selma Lager- 
lof, one student wrote: “This story takes place in 
Sweden, and the author, who is Swedish, tells 
about part of her life. Although this little girl 
lived 70 or 80 years ago, I don’t think that she 
was any different than I would have been if I 
had lived then.” 


Copies of the English magazine, Punch, elicited 
the comment: “I learned a lot about England, 
and the things they laugh at, how they are dif- 
ferent and how like us.” 

About Dala De Jong’s Holland another student 
said: “This book is about Holland and its peo- 
ple. It tells how many of the old customs still go 
on in the country, but have disappeared in the 
city. So if you went to a Dutch city you wouldn't 
see any wooden shoes or pantaloons.” 

After a discussion summarizing the study, mem- 
bers of the class wrote generalizations about what 
they had learned. A few of these generalizations 
are given below: 

From the films and discussions on the United States at 
the beginning of our unit, I learned that not all films 
are true in all parts. 


I found out mainly how different and alike people in 
other countries are compared to us. I also found out that 


(Continued on p. 374) 
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Social Studies via the Mailbox 


Jeannie Lowdon 








N GENERAL, students who register for high 
school correspondence courses fall into three 
groups: (1) Those who have no high school 

facilities at hand; (2) handicapped children who 
are unable to attend regular classes; and (3) chil- 
dren who have special needs that cannot be ade- 
quately provided for in their home schools. The 
program is designed for all three groups, and 
while the largest number of pupils are in the 
last group, benefits to the other two groups are 
probably more varied, because these children 
have the least access to libraries, newspapers and 
magazines, motion pictures, and government 
units of work. 


HE social science program has been carefully 
studied and mapped out by a group com- 
posed of the curriculum specialist for the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, the supervisor of high 
school instruction, and the course writers, with 
the advice of others in the fields of social studies. 
The American history course provides reading 
material on two levels, thereby making it acces- 
sible on more nearly equal terms to both good 
and poor readers. It required a diligent search 
to find two textbooks, one on the usual eleventh 
or twelfth grade reading level, the other on 
about the ninth grade level, that could be used 
interchangeably with one set of teaching ma- 
terials. The next step was to design a course that 
would enable the student to consider national 
situations in the light of their influence on his 
own community and his own life. 

Instead of memorizing a list of dates, the stu- 
dent studies causes and results, traces influences, 
and ponders what might have happened had this 
or that action or legislation been different. The 
Dutch ship which in 1619 probably brought the 








This is a brief description of the program being 
carried on by the University of Nebraska Extension 
Division, in cooperation with the Teachers College, 
to bring new and broader opportunities to boys and 
girls who look to the mailbox for at least part of their 
educational contacts. The author is an instructor and 
a course writer at the University of Nebraska. 











first Negro slaves to American soil is not a single 
statement in an early unit of study, but a re- 
curring thought in connection with such things 
as the Civil War, recent race riots, recognition 
of George Washington Carver, and the accom- 
plishments of Dr. Bunche. The work sheets en- 
courage the student to relate his study to his own 
surroundings and his opportunities for construc- 
tive citizenship in a democracy. Through radio 
listening sheets, he reports on broadcasts about 
the United Nations, the doings of Congress and 
the progress of his own community. Reading 
reports provide incentive for wider acquaintance 
with newspapers and magazines. 

A wide variety of listening and reading enables 
every student to take part. The members of this 
American history class range all the way from 
the children of trappers near the Arctic Circle, 
children of occupation personnel in Japan and 
government representatives in isolated places, to 
boys and girls in two- and three-teacher high 
schools, and crippled and bedfast children in 
sandhills ranch homes. 


UCH of the success of the program lies 

with the teacher who reads the student’s 
lessons. The teacher writes to the student as soon 
as his registration is received. She reads his les- 
sons; tells him of important pending legislation; 
asks if he heard certain radio broadcasts; and 
discusses with him what he and his family think 
of certain legislation—especially that which 
affects his particular community. 

A library containing newspaper clippings, 
government bulletins, back numbers of certain 
magazines, and other pertinent materials is 
loaned to students who do not have easy access to 
newspapers and magazines. Sometimes student 
materials are exchanged. A student in Alaska may 
send in a clipping on fishing or a related in- 
dustry, and the clipping is sent on to a student in 
Hawaii or some other distant place. Usually the 
loan material is returned to be used over and 
over again. 

Thus the mailbox—that impartial guardian of 
letters, picture postcards, seed catalogs, and bills 
—plays an important part in bringing the social 
studies to youth in isolated areas. 
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The US. and the USSR.: 
A Twelfth Grade Unit 


Ernest F. Seegers 








HEN Walter H. Mohr’s twelfth grade 

social studies class started an intensive 

study of Soviet Russia and my class of 
the same grade began a study of President Tru- 
man’s “State of the Union” message, we had not 
planned to collaborate. One day as the two of us 
were discussing our work, Walter Mohr sug- 
gested the possible value of having these groups 
meet together to discuss current developments in 
the two countries. 

Acting upon this suggestion a committee of 
students and teachers met and planned the pro- 
cedure outlined below: 

First Period: A six-week study by the two classes 
working as separate class units, the general sub- 
jects being “The U.S.S.R.” and “The Truman 
Program.” 

Second Period: A series of three joint discussions, 
with student chairmen, to be organized as fol- 
lows: 

First Joint Session: 


I. Introduction by chairman. 
II. Significant elements in the Russian tradition, 
presented by the “Russian” group. 
III. Reading of a paper on “Labor Relations in the 
U.S.” by a member of the “American” group. 
IV. Discussion comparing this aspect of life in the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 


Second Joint Session: 


I. Reading of a paper on the proposal for federal 
aid to education. 








“At George School,” (George School, Pa.) the author 
writes, “we have recently tried an experiment with 
several of our social studies classes in the hope of at 
least clarifying the issues of the conflict between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., of explaining their 
background, and at best, of finding possible alterna- 
tives to military conflict between the people of the 
U.S.A. and the people of the U.S.S.R. The resort to 
war we do not recognize as any kind of solution, and 
it is partly due to this conviction that we wish to 
present this account of our experiment. We would 
welcome criticism and suggestion.” 








II. Discussion centered around educational develop- 
ments here and in Russia. 

III. Reading of a paper on the question of ownership 
of tideland oil fields. 

IV. Discussion of American and Russian approaches 
to control of resources. 


Third Joint Session: 


I. Summary and evaluation of foregoing discussions 
by various students. 

II. General summary of thinking on the question of 
“Communism and Capitalism.” 


STUDY AND RESEARCH 


HE first step, as outlined above, was a period 

of study and research. The Russian group, 
having first acquired the basic geographic and 
ethnic facts about the country then read con- 
siderably along individual lines, with direction 
by the teacher and with class sessions devoted to 
reports on progress and sharing of significant 
knowledge. Some read on particular aspects of 
Russia, her economic system, her educational 
system, her government. These students used such 
books as Edward Crankshaw, Russia and the Rus- 
sians (Macmillan, 1947); Rebecca Timbres, We 
Didn’t Ask Utopia (Progress Books, 1943); and 
George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge, J Want 
To Be Like Stalin (John Day Company, 1947). 
Other students read along more general lines, in 
such accounts as Bertha Fischer, My Lives in 
Russia (Harper & Bros., 1944); Edward H. Carr, 
The Soviet Impact on the Western World (Mac- 
millan, 1947); Pearl Buck, Talks About Russia 
With Masha Scott (John Day Company, 1945); 
and Corliss Lamont, The Peoples of Soviet Rus- 
sia (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). One student special- 
ized in the philosophy of Marx and its adapta- 
tions in Russia. Each student concluded his study 
by writing an essay on the origins of communism 
and an evaluation of its program. 

The second group during this period of study 
attempted some analysis of the problems of cap- 
italist United States of America as these were 
outlined in President Truman’s “State of the 
Union” message. Each student selected for his 
particular study one of the Truman recommenda- 
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tions for Congressional action. Students were en- 
couraged to read widely in periodicals and books, 
to go into the historical backgrounds of their 
subjects, to inquire into all important angles and 
aspects of them, and to keep in touch with Con- 
gressional reactions. They were asked to inter- 
view persons who had had actual experience in 
the various areas. Persons actually interviewed in- 
cluded a local builder who is participating in a 
unique slum clearance project; a Negro leader 
interested in the problem of civil rights; an Army 
Air Force pilot and a conscientious objector on 
conscription; and a prominent Jewish leader on 
displaced persons. Members of Congress were 
written to for opinions on various issues and for 
help in explaining current proposed bills. All 
the members of this group wrote essays on their 
topics. 

By the end of the first step, each class felt that 
it had some real knowledge in its possession that 
it was interested in sharing and discussing with 
the other class. The student-teacher committee 
then worked out the details for holding joint 
sessions. 


First JOINT SEssION 


HE student chairman explained the purpose 

of the joint meeting. He made it clear that 
this was not to be a debate; that it was not a 
question of one group being “for” and one 
“against” either Russia or the U.S.A.; that the 
purpose was to share knowledge and to clarify 
opinion about the two countries. 

After a student from each section explained 
briefly what each group had been doing during 
the study period, a girl from the “Russian” class 
pointed up the great differences in the back- 
ground between the two countries. She contrasted 
the Anglo-American tradition of political free- 
dom with the absolute traditions of Czarist Rus- 
sia. She explained the influence of the mir in 
Russian community organization. She emphasized 
the traditional Russian drives for peace, land, and 
bread, told of Russian experience during and 
after World War I, and of the diverse economic 
development of the two countries. 

Next a student read an essay on the problem 
of labor management relations in the U.S. This 
paper was largely historical, with the addition of 
several suggestions for the long range improve- 
ment of these relations, It was this student’s main 
contention that organized labor in America rep- 
resented an important developmertt in line with 
the American tradition of democracy and equal 
opportunity. 


Finally, the group swung into a discussion of 
the position of labor in Russia. We cannot give 
here a full report of the development of the 
discussion, but feel that some of the questions 
raised indicate its general nature. Some of these 
were: What about advancement in Russia? Do 
the Russians really work because they want to 
work as a patriotic duty? Does labor have greater 
dignity in the Russian system? How do the Rus- 
sian people really feel? Don’t people everywhere 
have the same basic desires? Do we in America 
tend to assume that America is always right? Al- 
though we may agree with some of the goals of 
communism, can we ever accept the means em- 
ployed to reach these goals? Will the use of bad 
means in itself defeat Russia’s purposes? A seri- 
ous attempt was made to find answers, or partial 
answers, to all these questions. 


SECOND JOINT SESSION 


HIS session was started with the reading of 

an excellent student paper on “Federal Aid 
to Education.” After some discussion about fed- 
eral aid itself, the chairman asked what thoughts 
this provoked on the “Russian” side. The student 
who had studied this phase described the Soviet 
educational system. Then the discussion swung 
back and forth, including, among many others, 
the following comments and questions. 

“Are teachers paid well in Russia?” “Not par- 
ticularly, but they can’t become teachers unless 
they really want to, and unless they really be- 
lieve in communism.” 

“Won't federal aid to education here lead to 
the same strict control of education we see in 
Russia?” One answer to this was, “If we call 
everything progressive ‘Socialism’ and reject it 
for that reason alone, we will never make any 
progress in this country.” 

“How are you going to persuade the wealthier 
states to make sacrifices for the welfare of the 
poorer ones?” One remark in reply was, “When 
the wealthier people hold up federal aid to edu- 
cation, we are proving the Russian charge that 
we exploit the masses in America.” 

“If we could only realize that there is some 
way of compromising these two systems” was a 
leading remark that called for searching think- 
ing. 

“Are the Russians more willing to sacrifice 
for the future than we?” One person doubted 
this, pointing to the extensive use of force be- 
hind the sacrifices. 

The last part of the program started with the 
reading of a good paper on “Ownership of the 
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Tideland Oil Fields.” Most of us had heard little 
or nothing about this issue, and we spent some 
time discussing and clarifying the various angles 
of it. This was a much more specific topic than 
the others, but it had its parallel in the Russian 
scene and the discussion developed over the ad- 
vantages and shortcomings of the communist sys- 
tem of national control of natural resources. It 
was pointed out that the United States govern- 
ment already exercised considerable control over 
our forest resources and some control over oil. 


THE FINAL JOINT SESSION 


HE chairman and several appointed students 
led off with summaries of the preceding 
meetings and then students were encouraged to 
express their present opinions on the general sub- 
ject of Communism vs. Capitalism. One student 
felt that communism was good in that it raised 
the material standard of all the people and gave 
a large degree of economic security. He felt that 
it was bad in using so much force and in its sup- 
pression of political freedom. He thought there 
was “plenty of room for both in the world, In 
fact, the competition will be good for us.” 
Someone else asked for an explanation of how 
we can compromise when we cannot possibly be- 
lieve in what the Communists are doing in Rus- 
sia. She referred to what she had read in books 
by Koestler. Still another felt we could not com- 
promise in the face of the obvious aggressive 
threat of communism. 
One student, rather well known for her con- 
servative outlook, said that the discussions had 
only served to strengthen her opinion that 


nothing good would come from communism or 
socialism. However, another student said that her 
opinions were not yet crystallized and she won- 
dered if both countries could not benefit from the 
mutual criticism that is taking placc. 

The final question, made by a student who had 
said nothing in previous discussions, was felt to 
be an apt one. The question was: “What are we 
working for in this country? In Russia they seem 
to be working together for things that are not 
altogether material things. Why is it that we 
don’t feel that we are working for something just 
as important over here?” 


E FEEL that this type of experiment is 

worth trying again, It was good to see real 
thinking and searching going on, as it seemed to 
be. It was good to see students putting their 
knowledge to a broader test than that of the 
usual classroom discussion or “test.’”’ It was good 
to see them honestly trying to share knowledge. 
It was good to see four hours of joint discussion 
planned and carried out almost entirely by young 
people. The two teachers made only one remark 
apiece during these sessions. Of course several 
students lagged in their interest and several fell 
down in meeting responsibilities that would have 
added to the program, but we believe that some 
real learning took place. We feel that it will 
count for something in the lives of the students 
and of their country.* 


* Both of these classes have since had an opportunity to 
visit Washington and discuss some of these questions with 
Senators, Representatives, and other government officials 
who are struggling with the same questions on the front 
line. 





UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE BETTER 
(Continued from page 370) 


foreign countries are not as old-fashioned as I imagined. 

Every person on the earth has his peculiarity and every 
country has its peculiarities. These peculiarities or differ- 
ences are usually caused by the topography of the land or 
by ancient customs. 

After studying about the people of Sweden and listening 
to the other students’ reports on other countries, I came 
to the conclusion that people who live in other parts of 
the world are not much different from us. They dress 
much as we do; that is, most of them do. Their sports are 
almost the same as ours. Many of their buildings, schools, 
and hospitals are modern. 


This group of eighth-grade students had used 
books, magazines, films, flat pictures, letters, and 
resource people to help them gain a more accu- 
rate idea of what people in other countries are 
like. Some of them had discovered that they must 
differentiate between people who live in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country. They had 
learned to be more critical of their opinions of 
other countries, and of the sources of these opin- 
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Recent Developments: 
Organization and Methodology 
of the Social Studies 


Robert E. Keohane 








T is gratifying to be able to begin this review 
article with a discussion of Geographic Ap- 
proaches to Social Education, the latest (at 

the time of writing) Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, but prepared in 
cooperation with three geographical societies. De- 
spite a few traces of old jurisdictional conflicts, 
the Yearbook foreshadows the trend towards in- 
clusion of geography in the federation known as 
the social studies, or in improved core curricu- 
lums. The six sections of the Yearbook are con- 
cerned, respectively, with these topics: general 
goals and philosophy, specific objectives, tools, 
and implications for the elementary, secondary, 
and teacher-education curriculums. Although all 
social studies teachers could profit from reading 
the entire work, they will find especially helpful 
the following: Edith Parker’s relating of the “geo- 
graphic point of view” to “progress’’;* the several 
attempts to dissociate geography from an earlier 
geographic determinism and to emphasize man’s 
role in changing the “natural” environment;* the 
clever skits on the uses of globes;* statistics in 
geographic education;® and the role of “geo- 
graphic knowledge and understanding” in the 
teaching of history.* Unfortunately the work con- 
tains no survey of actual present geography of- 
ferings in American schools and no reference 








This is the second in a series of articles reviewing 
recent literature in fields of special interest to social 
studies teachers. The author is an assistant professor 
of the social sciences in The College, The University 
of Chicago. He has made numerous contributions to 
the social studies as a textbook author and as a con- 
tributor to educational journals, 

Reprints of this and the preceding article on the 
curriculum, which was also prepared by Mr. Keohane, 
may be secured for 10 cents each. White to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 








to the contemporary teaching of geography in 
other countries. 

Theory and Practice in Historical Study,’ al- 
though addressed primarily to the writers of seri- 
ous history, will do more than any other book 
here reviewed to stimulate thoughtful considera- 
tion by mature students and teachers of what they 
are doing when they read and teach history. 
Charles A. Beard and Sidney Hook raise funda- 
mental questions about the nature of history, 
and discuss and illustrate the semantic and philo- 
sophical problems presented by such words as 
“cause,” “chance,” “development,” “fact,” and 
(historical) “understanding.” The propositions on 
which historical scholars are so markedly in dis- 
agreement raise basic questions. Most teachers, 
however, will probably find most interesting the 
brilliant essay by J. H. Randall, Jr., and George 
Haines IV, on “Controlling Assumptions in the 
Practice of American Historians”; or the excel- 
lent chapter by Howard K. Beale which reviews 
“What Historians Have Said About the Causes 
of the Civil War.” A well selected bibliography 
on historiography and on the philosophy of his- 
tory completes the work. 

The recent revival of interest in the teaching 
of state and local history is evidenced by Teach- 
ing Local History in Today’s World.® Careful 


’” “e ” se 


1 Clyde F. Kohn, Ed., Geographic Approaches to Social 


Education; Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for Social Studies (Washington: The Council, 1948). 
*Tdid., P. 1§. 


*Ibid., Pp. 13, 32-33, 264, 267-68. 

*Ibid., Pp. 105-116. 

* [bid., Pp. 146-75. 

* Ibid., Pp. 261-79. 

"Social Science Research Council, Theory and Practice 
in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on His- 
toriography, Bulletin 54 (New York: The Council, 1946). 

* Jbid., Pp. viii-ix, and Chapter V. 

* George I. Oeste, Ed., Teaching Local History in To- 
day’s World; Annual Proceedings of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, 1946-47, XLIV, Part II 
(Philadelphia: George I. Oeste, 1948). 
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reading of the work reveals less than unanimity 
on the relative importance of the local, vis-a-vis 
the international, area. The predominant opin- 
ion, however, seems to be that local and state 
history should be used primarily to motivate and 
enrich the study of our national history, and to 
afford opportunity for the development of the 
peculiarly historical skills and ways of thinking. 
Local history seems to have a place at all educa- 
tional levels. The present status of the subject in 
forty states is reported on by the editor of Ameri- 
can Heritage, Miss Mary E. Cunningham. 

The Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory” should be read by every teacher of our na- 
tional history, including teachers of graduate 
students—perhaps especially by such teachers. As 
a contributor of two of the thirty-one chapters, 
the reviewer is obviously favorably biased; in his 
opinion this Yearbook is one of the three or four 
most generally useful works in the field of the 
teaching of history which have appeared in this 
country since Henry Johnson’s classic of 1915. 
No teacher of United States history now has any 
valid excuse for not being “up” on recent schol- 
arly interpretations (Section II), nor for lacking 
familiarity with recent thinking about objec- 
tives, curriculum, materials, methods, evaluation, 
and teacher-education in this field, Certainly the 
New York Times controversy and the Report of 
the Committee on American History in Schools 
and Colleges (the “Wesley Report’) set the stage 
for the skillful editorial work of Richard E. 
Thursfield and his sub-editors. 

The tone of the Yearbook is set by Lewis Paul 
Todd’s introductory chapter on “opportunities” 
for American history. On the unique contribu- 
tion of history Todd says: “The contribution of 
history is not only unique, it is indispensable. . . . 
From history, and from history alone, comes an 
understanding of the inevitability of change... . 
Second . . . is an understanding of the fact that 
change and progress are not necessarily synony- 
mous. ... Third . . . we learn that men in every 
age have been confronted with the same funda- 
mental problems which we face today. . . . Final- 
ly, there is . . . ‘the historical method.’ All that 
we can learn from the past—and the past is always 
but one breath distant from us—must be learned 
by means of those rules of analysis and synthesis 
which we call ‘historical method.’ The rules by 
which we attempt to distinguish the true from 


# Richard E. Thursfield, Ed., The Study and Teaching 
of American History; Seventeenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington: The 
Council, 1947). 


the false . . . are essential to intelligent action.”™ 
The historical development of American history 
as a school subject and current trends therein are 
discussed, Two chapters (6 and 25) deal with the 
use of American history materials in the teaching 
of critical thinking. The relationship of United 
States history to the other social studies, and to 
other school subjects, and the problems of verti- 
cal integration within the subject are well set 
forth in Sections III and IV. Most teachers will 
find Section V a mine of useful classroom proce- 
dures. 

Teaching High School History and Social 
Studies is the account of a “field experiment” 
in which progressive methods were used in several 
city high schools in the teaching of United States 
history, senior civics, and sociology. Professor 
Peters believes that he has worked out a com- 
bination of methods—‘‘democratic action-centered 
education DAC’’—to which social studies teachers 
who wish to achieve educational salvation must 
be “converted.” The statistical differences be- 
tween the experimental and the control groups 
in performance on admittedly poor tests were 
small, but almost all differences favored the 
former. (The differences were greater during the 
second year than during the first when the teach- 
ers were just learning to use the newer methods.) 
The experimental groups used materials other 
than textbooks (notably a good selection of arti- 
cles from the Reader’s Digest); they began their 
study of vertically organized units with a con- 
sideration of relevant contemporary problems; 
they carried on teacher-pupil planning; and ob- 
viously both teachers and pupils gained the elan 
which naturally comes from participating in a 
significant educational experiment under the 
direction of a well known expert in the curricu- 
lum, The control group (and who gets a “kick” 
out of being a member of a control group?) seems 
to have followed a traditional textbook approach. 
Probably the most surprising thing is that the dif- 
ferences in measurable learning were not greater. 


HE concern of American educators with 
building better human relations in our di- 
vided world is reflected in the publication of 
three significant works. Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding in American Schools" is 


“ Tbid., Pp. 6-7. 

* Charles C. Peters, Teaching High School History and 
Social Studies for Citizenship Training: The Miami Ex- 
periment in Democratic Action Centered Education (Coral 
Gables, Florida: University of Miami, 1948). 

* Committee on International Relations of the National 
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the work of a joint committee, with the help of 
many educators and a staff headed by Wilbur F. 
Murra. The study defines the attitudes and un- 
derstandings which its authors believe American 
young people should acquire in the elementary 
and secondary schools, and describes ways in 
which they can be acquired. The suggested ex- 
periences, activities, and references seem well 
adapted to the objectives of the Committee and 
will be useful to most teachers. The authors, 
quite rightly, I think, see in history the principal 
source of school learning about the realities of 
world politics and organization.‘ May we hope 
that some day it will occur to school administra- 
tors generally that, along with other learnings, 
this is too heavy a load to pile chiefly upon a 
one-year, normally elective course in grade 10? 
The Committee properly warns against a repeti- 
tion of the superficial approach which character- 
ized so much of the “peace education” of the 
1920's and 1930’s.'® The fundamental shortcom- 
ing of this work, in my opinion, is the lack of 
the tough-minded realism which characterizes 
James Bryant Conant’s Education in a Divided 
World (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948). No doubt the “world-minded American” 
“realizes that civilization may be imperiled by 
another war.’’® It is to be hoped, too, that he 
realizes that there are other threats to our way of 
life, and that appeasing those who have as their 
mission the speeding of what they consider our 
inevitable downfall is one of them. No doubt 
every one wants “a world at peace in which 
liberty and justice are assured for all,” but some 
definitions seem necessary before the proposition 
achieves any close relation to reality, and over 
these definitions rather fundamental differences 
are inevitable. The authors recognize, but do not 
help to resolve, this situation in a masterly un- 
derstatement: “ ‘Peace,’ ‘liberty,’ and ‘justice’ are 
all relative terms and they involve judgments and 
values that cannot always (italics mine) be sharply 
and objectively delineated.”’2" 

In Textbook Improvement and International 
Understanding,‘* Quillen competently reviews 





Education Association, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools: Suggestions and Recommenda- 
tions (Washington: The National Education Association, 
1948). 

* Ibid., P. 175. 

* Ibid., P. 181. 

* Ibid., P. 15. 

" Ibid., P. 20. 

*J. James Quillen, Textbook Improvement and Inter- 


American studies of textbooks and related mate- 
rials as they treat war and peace, other nations, 
and minority groups at home. In general it can 
be said that textbooks have improved in these 
respects over the years, but that perfection is still 
some distance away. The studies reviewed seem 
to have improved recently, too. 

One of the works reviewed by Quillen (prior to 
its publication) is Intergroup Relations in Teach- 
ing Materials: A Survey and Aprraisal.° Com- 
pleted in 1946 by a staff headed by Howard E. 
Wilson, this study, one of the best of its kind, is 
based on 315 textbooks drawn chiefly from the 
social studies and literature, with a few from 
biology. It does not provide either a “black-list” 
or a “whitelist” of books, but indicates, by appro- 
priate anonymous quotations, features for which 
textbooks should be praised or censured. The 
Committee conceives of education for better inter- 
group relations as part of socio-civic education, 
not as a field for the establishment of courses in 
intergroup education as such.?° The Committee 
seeks “to avoid the stereotypes of majority- 
minority relations, to remain objective, to resist 
the pressure influences of special groups at the 
same time that it combats the insidious lethargies 
of social processes insensitive to the rise of new 
conditions.”?? It holds that even the “Merchant 
of Venice . . . may be used by alert teachers 
actually to dispel prejudice and deepen under- 
standing.” This fact, however, does not absolve 
editors and publishers from the responsibility of 
providing “balancing” material which suggests 
constructive use of the play.?* Values held un- 
consciously, such as the treatment of recent im- 
migrants as “outgroups,” the acceptance of the 
“melting-pot” rather than the “diversity-in-unity” 
ideal of Americanization, perpetuation of tradi- 
tional stereotypes of ethnic groups, undue sim- 
plifications, unwarranted generalization, the all 
too common confusion of “nationality” with 
“race”—these are the positive blemishes to which 
the Committee rightly objects. But the greatest 
defect of these materials, whether textbooks or 
courses of study, is not in the area of what is 
said but what is not said—‘‘we have left undone 





national Understanding (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1948). 

Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials in 
Intergroup Relations, Intergroup Relations in Teaching 
Materials: A Survery and Appraisal (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1949). 

* Ibid., Pp. 11-12. 

* Tbid., P. 19. 

* Ibid., P. 107. 
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those things which we ought to have done.” The 
Committee makes important suggestions for 
learnings in this area—learnings which are largely 
new to the American secondary school and to 
which curriculum makers should give serious at- 
tention.** When better courses are planned, the 
Committee contends, better textbooks will prob- 
ably be written.** 


W he now turn to those works which treat 

the social studies as a whole, with refer- 
ence, first, to the elementary school, then to the 
high school, and finally to the college. In Teach- 
ing the Social Studies in Elementary Schools* 
most social studies teachers will find much that is 
familiar and a good deal that is new. Probably 
the first two sections—on the social studies and 
the elementary school and on the child and the 
teacher—will have more of the new; the last sec- 
tion—on evaluation—more of the old. From the 
first sections it would be well for all teachers to 
read the pages in which the social studies are 
defined,?® and the sensible remarks on freedom 
of teachers and on pedagogical panaceas.** The 
general character of the subject matter from 
grade to grade and the central tendencies in each 
are summarized.** Proposed very tentatively is a 
method of grading materials which should be 
widely tried.*® And there is a first-rate chapter on 
“Developing Social Concepts.” There is sound 
advice on the place of current events in the school 
program, and helpful examples of common objec- 
tive forms, with rules for making them properly. 

Education for Social Competence . . .* is the 
most inclusive work which has appeared in the 
field of secondary social studies education for at 
least a decade. In the words of the authors, this 
outstanding work is concerned with “the develop- 
ment of social education in the United States, 
[with] some of the major characteristics of Ameri- 
can culture which affect it, and [with] the nature 
of American democratic values. . . . The remain- 


* Ibid., Pp. 30-34. 

* Tbid., P. 34. 

* Edgar B. Wesley and Mary A. Adams, Teaching Social 
Studies in Elementary Schools (Boston: Heath and Com- 
pany, 1946). 

* Ibid., Pp. 17-23. 

* Tbid., Pp. 80-85. 

* Ibid., Pp. 30-32. 

* Ibid., Pp. 207-14. 

*I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education 
for Social Competence: Curriculum and Instruction in 
Secondary School Social Studies; A Report of the Stanford 
Social Studies Investigation (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 


1948). 


ing chapters of the book . . . discuss individual 
growth and development, the nature of indi- 
vidual needs, the characteristics of behavior 
which form the objectives for social studies in- 
struction, the program of studies, materials of 
instruction, techniques of teaching and learning, 
procedures for evaluation, and the professional 
development of the social studies teacher.”*? The 
organization is admirable and the style is ade- 
quate. 

Among the strong features of the Quillen- 
Hanna work are these: The integration of pro- 
gressive goals into the situation of above average 
public school systems; the discussion of the tech- 
nique of preplanning and of the place of re- 
source units in that phase; excellent treatment 
of the several kinds of materials of instruction, 
though, as usual, without adequate recognition 
of the varied functions which primary sources 
may serve in social studies teaching; and, perhaps 
best of all, chapter twelve on “The Use of Per- 
suasion Material.” Here is a superb critical ap- 
praisal of much of the pre-war “propaganda- 
analysis” movement, and an exposition of the 
principles governing the proper use of contro- 
versial materials. And the “debunkers” are de- 
bunked—it is pointed out that because a general- 
ization “glitters,” it is not necessarily dishonest, 
but may, in fact, represent some of our most 
noble aspirations (e.g., the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Lincoln’s Springfield speech of June 
26, 1857, or Woodrow Wilson’s First Inaugural). 
There are a few blemishes in this excellent work, 
but I would chide the authors only for giving 
the impression that the complex ‘“‘Morrison Plan” 
was more complicated than it actually was,** and 
for encouraging teachers in the pernicious belief 
that there ever was, is, or will be a printed social 
studies textbook which is really up to date.** 

The Teaching of Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools,** based almost solely upon British and 
Australian experience, has an engaging style, and 
expounds the views of a progressive British edu- 
cator for the benefit of “the teacher on the job” 
(to whom it is dedicated). Hemming states our 
task as follows: “On the one hand is the child, 
on the other his world. Our purpose is to intro- 
duce the one to the other and make them friends, 
so that the child feels he is really welcome, at 
home, and has a participant role in the life of the 


* Tbid., P. 23. 

* Tbid., P. 199. 

% Tbid., P. 245. 

“James Hemming, The Teaching of Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools (London: Longmans, Green, 1949). 
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world.”**> Save for some good suggestions for 
achievement standards of “last year students” and 
for testing, American teachers will not find much 
new material. 


N the college level there are two books of 
consequence within our time-span. Gen- 
eral Education in the Social Studies** classifies 
the several types of social studies general courses; 
summarizes the objectives or “role” of the social 
studies; and suggests that an adequate curriculum 
at the junior-college level necessarily combines 
the problem, the historical, and the systematic 
approaches.*? In Part IV, Levi offers an outline, 
readings, and methodological suggestions for such 
a two-year course. On the teaching of the civil 
liberties of free speech and free press, he lists 
these “high points”: “From check list [of items, 
some of which are judicially recognized as within 
the area of free speech and press and some not] 
to Socrates, from Socrates to Milton and Mill, 
from Mill to the Constitution, from the Constitu- 
tion to Schenck and Mayor Hague and Justice 
Holmes, and from Justice Holmes back to our 
original check list. The wheel has made full 
circle. It is impossible . . . to indicate the informa- 
tion acquired and the understanding deepened 
by the continual interplay between actual exam- 
ple and abstract principle. It is also impossible 
to indicate how the student is constantly stimu- 
lated to present his own point of view, how this 
is checked against the insight of others in the 
class, and how teacher and student in their 
own discussion actually illustrate the democratic 
methods of free speech and group decision.’’$* 
The heart of this report consists of a descrip- 
tion of the construction and use of two inven- 
tories of student knowledge and opinion, one on 
social understanding and the other on beliefs 
about postwar reconstruction. Most of the college 
freshmen had “highly unrealistic beliefs about 
economic equality in the United States” and “an 
equally romantic . . . faith” in the identity of 
interest of competing groups and classes—all this 
combined with a strong distrust of the activities 
of government and, even stronger, of the activi- 


* Ibid., P. 48. 

* Albert William Levi, General Education in the Social 
Studies: The Cooperative Study in General Education 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1948). 

*™ This work is part of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, the general report of which was noted in the 
review article on the curriculum which appeared in the 
October issue of Social Education. 

* Ibid., Pp. 316-17. 


ties of organized labor. Such findings have rele- 
vance to the work of social studies teachers in 
high school and college, even though the inven- 
tories reveal something of the unconscious biases 
of their makers. For example, Levi admits aston- 
ishment that “48% [of the freshmen tested] still 
believe that ‘plain human contrariness (sin, 
cussedness, etc.) is at the bottom of most of the 
world’s troubles today.’’’** It seems to me that 
it would be more astounding if so large a per- 
centage of students reared in a nation largely pro- 
fessing Christianity did not believe in the reality 
and the importance of sin in human affairs. I 
am much more concerned that 18 percent agreed 
with and 21 percent were uncertain about the 
following proposition: “Democracy will fail in 
the postwar world unless we produce a leader who 
can gain the unquestioned obedience of the 
masses of our people.’’* 

In the next few years, when a college adminis- 
trator gives one of his social scientists instruc- 
tions in May to have a good general course in 
social studies (sciences) ready for the entering 
freshmen by the next September, the harassed 
and much-put-upon man can turn confidently to 
Social Science in General Education.‘ There 
he will find considerable help, once he has 
ploughed through it, discarded the inappropriate, 
and made some kind of synthesis of the preferred 
suggestions and of his own thinking. Each of the 
first twenty-one chapters describes the general 
social studies courses in twenty-one colleges which 
have done work along these lines; in the last 
chapter the editor, Earl J. McGrath, summarizes 
the more interesting trends and calls attention 
to some of the more promising features of indi- 
vidual programs. Like most such joint produc- 
tions, Social Science in General Education varies 
tremendously in quality and in range of devia- 
tion from previous practice. Among the interest- 
ing experiments described in the book is the at- 
tempt at Kansas and Colgate to use the case 
method in the teaching of human relations. 
Those responsible for this experiment have bor- 
rowed heavily from Dean Donham’s work with 
Harvard upper-classmen.*? Of the courses which 
have an historical basis, the well known Con- 
temporary Civilization course at Columbia, So- 


* Ibid., P. 71. 

“ Tbid., P. 333. 

“ Earl J. McGrath, Ed., Social Science in General Edu- 
cation (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1948). 

“Wallace B. Donham, “An Experimental Course in 
Human Relations in Harvard College,” Journal of General 
Education, Il (October 1947), 8-16. 
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cial Sciences 2 at Harvard, and Social Sciences 1 
at Chicago are most suggestive. Chicago is unique 
in devoting three years to a required sequence 
which combines the historical, the theoretical, 
and the public-policy approaches. In discarding 
textbooks in favor of primary materials and some 
classics of social thought, Chicago has good com- 
pany in Columbia, Kansas, and Harvard. Har- 
vard, Minnesota, and Chicago stress the persistent 
and persisting nature of basic social issues, and 
the two latter institutions raise fundamental 
questions about the gap between our official so- 
cial values and the “spotted actuality” of our 
society. For many of these courses, the statement 
of the aim of Social Sciences 2 at Harvard seems 
appropriate—“to help students understand what 
they have been brought up under.’’** As an ex- 
pression of the ideal of all, no doubt this state- 
ment, also from Harvard, is fitting: “to free the 
mind, to free it from ignorance by communicat- 
ing some of the contents of the social sciences, to 
free it from illogic and prejudice by illustrating 
the method of free inquiry.” 


N Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the 

Social Studies*® social studies teachers will 
find detailed instructions on the use of the excur- 
sion, the school (or other) museum, pictures, 
slides, maps, charts, films, radio programs, and 
recordings. Perhaps the most novel feature in 
the book is the description by Robert La Follette 


* McGrath, Social Science in General Education, P. 1. 

“Tbid., P. 14. 

“William H. Hartley, Ed., Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies; Eighteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies (Washington: 
the Council, 1947. 


of the “film forum.” The Appendix lists selected 
readings, and gives a source list of audio-visual 
material.*® 

For teachers interested in more extensive ref- 
erences to developments in instruction in the so- 
cial sciences, there are several useful publications. 
Two recent numbers of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research contain reviews of, and refer- 
ence to, numerous articles and theses, as well as 
books, in this and related fields (“Education for 
Citizenship,” October 1947; and “Social Frame- 
work of Education,” February 1949). The ‘“Se- 
lected References” in the Elementary School 
Journal (October) and in the School Review 
(February) provide annually a selected and an- 
notated bibliography of social studies books and 
articles. Social studies literature from 1945 into 
early 1948 was reviewed by W. W. Brickman in 
School and Society (May 29, 1948). Selected 
bibliographies of value to the social studies 
teacher who is building up his or her professional 
library are issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion‘? and by the Alumni Office of the University 
of Chicago.* 


“ By the time this article is generally read, the twen- 
tieth yearbook on world history will be available and, with- 
in another year, the twenty-first yearbook on the study of 
contemporary affairs in American schools will be pub- 
lished. They will fill two serious lacunae in the list here 
reviewed. 

“ Dorothy McClure, A Selected Professional Library for 
the Social Studies Teacher, Circular No. 303, Social Studies 
Series (Washington: Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, 1949). 

“Robert E. Keohane, Teaching of the Social Studies: 
Junior-Senior High School and The Teaching of the Social 
Sciences: Junior-College Level (2nd ed. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Alumni Association, 1949). 





It is particularly desirable that the young people in schools should study the new 
technologies with an eye toward the future. Most of the material that is taught the pupil 
in school is material from the past. There are many courses in history but no courses having 
to do with the future. The average boy or girl in the secondary school will live about 
fifty years. Surely these fifty years will be different from the past fifty years. Do we not 
owe them an obligation to direct them toward all sources of information possible about 
the impending changes of the future? (William Fielding Ogburn in Man and His 


Machines, page 38.) 
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Current Economic Data 


Melvin J. Segal 








OCIAL studies instructors teaching in a 
dynamic economy are frequently disturbed 
because economic statistics in their text- 

books are necessarily out of date. Writing and 
publishing a text takes time, and even in a new 
book some of the statistics are likely to be archaic. 
In many institutions new texts cannot replace 
old ones every year; besides the newest book is 
not necessarily the most teachable. Yet it is bad 
for morale to have the consumer price index in- 
formation, for instance, extend only to 1940. 
Since 1940, prices have increased by more than 
two-thirds. Enthusiasm for social studies lags 
when the latest national income figures are for 
1941. Students may not know what the national 
income is today, but they may suspect that it is 
considerably higher than it was in the pre-atomic 
age. Actually, it is more than double. 

In order to discuss current problems with the 
latest available data, the instructor must search 
outside the text. The present writer has a note 
on his desk to look up the latest statistical in- 
formation on national income, shares of national 
income received by major income groups, income 
per capita in the United States, distribution of in- 
come by families, purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, number of workers in various economic 
groups, unemployment estimates, membership in 
labor unions, and proportion of rural-urban 
population. After considerable search these data 
were found in various governmental publications 
such as the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Survey of 
Current Business, Monthly Labor Review, and 
Agricultural Statistics. 

With the passage of the Employment Act of 
1946, the task of locating current economic data 
has been made easier. As was well described in a 
recent article in Social Education, the Council of 
Economic Advisors has compiled clearly and 
graphically the pertinent facts which give current 
national economic trends. The annual and mid- 
year reports of the President and the Council of 
Economic Advisors have excellent charts and 
tables on current economic matters and the ap- 
pendices have detailed tables on the Nation’s 








This useful article was prepared by an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of Social Science at Michigan 
State College. 











budget, distribution of family income, and em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power. 

A more current source of authoritative statis- 
tical information is Economic Indicators, a 
monthly report prepared for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, which is rapidly gaining a large 
circulation ($1.75 per year; 15 cents per copy. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) Economic Indicators “brings together in 
concise and graphic form the most important 
facts showing current trends in the Nation's 
economy.” Its large-size charts, pointing up cur- 
rent key economic problems, are an excellent ex- 
ample of visual aids, and, with accompanying 
tables, present the latest available data from the 
various governmental statistical agencies. The 
monthly charts on the Nation’s economic budget, 
prices, employment, production and business ac- 
tivity, purchasing power, money, banking, and 
federal finance should be useful. 

The Economic Reports of the President and 
Economic Indicators will supply most, but not 
all, of the current data needed by the instructor. 
With these two sources the present writer was 
able to answer all his questions except those on 
membership in labor unions and the proportion 
of rural-urban population. Information on these 
points can be found in Basic Data of the Ameri- 
can Economy.’ Its 100 tables and gg charts cover 
the following topics: national income, population 
and working force, natural resources, money and 
banking, international trade, government finance, 
price levels and business fluctuations, develop- 
ment of manufacturing, anti-trust enforcement 
and business income, and agriculture. These are 
the subjects usually discussed in an elementary 
economics course. The full page graphs gener- 
ally include a sufficient number of years to indi- 
cate historical trends and the graphs in the 1949- 
50 edition usually include 1948 data. The pub- 
lication also contains a table coordinating the sta- 
tistical data with 17 standard textbooks. 


1 Howard R. Cummings, “The President’s Economic Re- 
port, January 1949,” Social Education XIIf (May 1949), 
P, 292. 

* Economic Indicators, July 1949, P. iii. 

*W. Nelson Peach and Walter Krause, Basic Data of 
the American Economy (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1949-1950 Edition, 1949), Pp. 228. 
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Bibliography of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies 1948-1949 


Alice W. Spieseke 








In this bibliography the author has listed social studies textbooks published between July 1, 1948, 
and July 1, 1949, thereby bringing up to date the 48-page bulletin recently published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. (See Alice W. Spieseke, Bibliography of Textbooks for the Social 
Studies, Bulletin No. 23, September 1949.) Copies of the bulletin may be obtained for 75 cents each; 
reprints of the supplementary list for 10 cents each. Send your orders to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL b. Building Our America, by Clyde B. Moore, 
. Helen M. Carpenter, Fred B. Painter, and 
History Gertrude M. Lewis; xi + 468 p.; $2.40; 1948. 

1. CORDIER-ROBERT SERIES: By Ralph W. Cor- Supplemented by: pupils’ guide book. 
dier and E. B. Robert; Rand McNally. Reviewed by Edith T. Faucett, Social Educa- 
c. History of World Peoples; vi + goz p.; $2.40; tion, May 1949, Pp. 254-55- 

1949. c. Building Our World, by Clyde B. Moore, 

2. COX, MOTHER AMY, AND WEAVER: Voyages Gertrude M. Lewis, Helen M. Carpenter, 
in History: The Birth of Our Republic, by Rev- and Fred B. Painter; vii + 503 p.; $2.52; 
erend Joseph G. Cox, Mother Marie M. Amy, and 1948. Supplemented by: pupil’s guide book. 
Robert B. Weaver; vi + 377 P-; Loyola; $1.56; Reviewed by Edith T. Faucett, Social Edu- 
1949. For Catholic Schools. cation, May 1949. p. 254-55. 

3. WHALEN AND PARKHILL: Complete United 
States History, by Frank D. Whalen and Wilson JUNIOR HicHu SCHOOL 
Parkhill; xi + 723 p.; Noble and Noble; $2.75; : : 

1948 (A combination of 1946 Founders of Our American History 
United States and 1946 Our United States). 1. BARKER, COMMAGER, AND WEBB: The 
Standard Building of Our Nation, by Eugene C. 
Geography Barker, Henry S. Commager, and Walter P. 

1. CARPENTER: Children of Our World, by Frances Webb; xii + 368 + xiii-xlviii p.; Row, Peterson; 
Carpenter; vii + 223 p.; American Book; $2.08; $3.00; 1949 (1948, 1946, 1943, 1941, 1937 The 
1949- Building of Our Nation). 

2. POOLE, BARTON, AND MELBO: The World 2. FAULKNER, KEPNER, AND PITKIN: U.S.A., 
About Us, by Sidman P. Poole, Thomas F. Bar- by Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler Kepner, and Vic- 
ton, and Irving R. Melbo; iv + 248 p.; Bobbs- tor E. Pitkin; x + 630 p.; Harper; $2.80; 1948 
Merrill; $2.36; 1948. (1945)- 

3. WHIPPLE AND JAMES: Basal Geographies. By 3. LANSING: America in the World, by Marion 
Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James; Mac- Lansing; with educational consultant W. Lin- 
millan. wood Chase and general consultant Allan Nevins; 
c. Living on Our Earth; vi + 282 p.; $2.68; 1948. 720 p.; Heath; $2.96; 1949. Supplemented by: 
d. At Home on Our Earth; vi + 346 p.; $2.96; progress book; teacher’s guide. In History on the 

1949. Teacher’s manual for first two books March series. 
in this series are now available. 4. McCLURE AND YARBROUGH: The United 

1. MOORE, PAINTER, LEWIS, AND CARPEN- States of America, by Clarence H. McClure and 
TER: Scribner Social Studies Series. Scribner’s. W. H. Yarbrough; 704 p.; Laidlaw; $2.52; 1949 
a. Building Our Communities, by Clyde B. (1945, 1943, 1942, 1937)- 

Moore, Fred B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, 5. McGUIRE AND PORTWOOD: The Rise of Our 
and Helen M. Carpenter; viii + 312 p.; Free Nation, by Edna McGuire and Thomas B. 
$2.12; 1949. Portwood; x + 712 + xlvi p.; Macmillan; $2.96; 
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1948 (1946, 1942). Supplemented by: revised 
workbook for 1948 ed. 
Geography 
1. SORENSEN: A World View, by Clarence Woodrow 
Sorensen; vi + 410 p.; Silver Burdett; $3.20; 
1949. Part of the Barrows, Parker, Sorensen Se- 
ries, Man in His World. Teacher's Guide and 


Testbook as well as workbook for the first three 
books in this series are now available. 
Civics 

i. BLOUGH AND SWITZER: Fundamentals of 
Citizenship, by Gideon L. Blough and David S. 
Switzer; 512 p.; Laidlaw; $1.88; 1949 (1946, 1944, 
1940, 1939 by Blough and Clarence H. McClure). 
State editions: Pennsylvania, Texas, Oklahoma. 

2. BROWN: Your Life in a Democracy, by Howard 
E. Brown; xi + 435 p.; Lippincott; $2.20; 1948 
(1944). 

3. CAPEN: Being a Citizen, by Louise I. Capen; 627 
p-; American Book; $3.08; 1949 (1948, 1947). 

4. MUTHARD, HASTINGS, AND GOSNELL: De- 
mocracy in America, by William M. Muthard, 
Stanley M. Hasti:gs, and Cullen B. Gosnell; 
edited by Arthur C. Bining; xvi + 623 p.; New- 
son; $2.40; 1949 (1946, 1944, 1942, 1940). 

. ROTH, HOBBS, AND GREENLEAF: Living in 
the Peoples’ World, by Lawrence V. Roth, Still- 
man M. Hobbs, and Walter J. Greenleaf; 768 -p.; 
Laidlaw; $2.76; 1949 (1947, 1945, 1944, by Roth 
and Hobbs). 


or 


Fusion 


1. MEYER, GRAY, AND HANCOCK: Our American 
Neighbors, by Jacob G. Meyer, William H. Gray, 
and Ralph Hancock; vi + 456 p.; Follett; $3.20; 
1948. Supplemented by: directed activities 
(AhIschwede and Kavanaugh) and key; teachers’ 
guide; unit tests and key. 


SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


American History 


1. HARLOW: Story of America, by Ralph V. Harlow; 
xxiii + 772 + Ix p.; Holt; $3.60; 1949 (1947, 
1943, 1941, 1937, 1934, 4 History of the United 
States). Supplemented by: workbook and tests. 

2. RIEGEL AND HAUGH: United States of America; 
A History, by Robert E. Riegal and Helen 


Haugh; xii + 852 p.; Scribner's; $3.40; 1949 
(1948, 1947). Supplemented by: workbook, tests, 
and keys for workbook and tests. 


- WIRTH: The Development of America, by Fre- 


mont P. Wirth; 880 p.; American Book; $3.48; 
1949 (1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1944, 1943, 1942, 
1941, 1940, 1939, 1938, 1937, 1936). Supplemented 
by: workbook, teacher’s manual. 


. WIRTH: United States History, by Fremont P. 


Wirth; x + 735 + xl-liii p.; American Book; 
$3.48; 1949 (1948). 

Reviewed by Mahlon H. Hellerich, Social Studies, 
February 1949, p. 84-5, and by Allen B. Richard- 
son, Social Education, May 1949, p. 256. 


World History 


. BINING, HOWLAND, AND SHRYOCK: This 


Our World; A Pageant of World History, by Ar- 
thur C. Bining, Arthur C. Howland, and Richard 
H. Shryock; xv + 674 p.; Newson; $3.60; 1949 
(1946). 


. CAPEN: Across the Ages; The Story of Man’s Prog- 


ress, by Louise I. Capen; go1 p.; American Book; 
$3-56; 1949 (1948, 1947, 1946, 1945, 1943, 1942, 
1941, 1940). 


. ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, AND WESLEY: 


The Record of Mankind, by A. Wesley Roehm, 
Morris R. Buske, Hutton Webster, and Edgar B. 
Wesley; xviii + 744 p.; Heath; $3.60; 1949. 


Geography 


. CASE AND BERGSMARK: Modern World Geo- 


ography; Economic and Social, by Earl G. Case 
and Daniel R. Bergsmark; xii + 746 p.; Lip- 
pincott; $3.00; 1949 (1943, 1938). 


. PACKARD, OVERTON, AND WOOD: Geogra- 


phy of the World for High Schools, by Leonard 
O. Packard, Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood; 
viii + 488 +7 colored map plates + xiii p.; Mac- 
millan; $4.00; 1948 (1944 Our Air-Age World; A 
Textbook in Global Geography). Supplemented 
by: workbook (Packard). 


Government 


. MAGRUDER: American Government, A Textbook 


on the Problems of Democracy, by Frank A. 
Magruder; viii + 786 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $2.40; 
1949 (yearly since 1926, 1924, 1923, 1921, 1917). 
Supplemented by: workbook with teacher’s man- 
ual (Magruder); tests (Erbe and Denny). 








Notes and News 


—_ 








NCSS-AHA 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint session with the American His- 
torical Association at the Annual Meeting of the 
AHA, which will be held in Boston, December 
28-30, with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
The NCSS-AHA joint session will be held on Fri- 
day, December go. 

The program for this session will be: 

Chairman: Chester McArthur Destler, Con- 
necticut College; and vice president, New 
England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers. 

The Status of the Teaching of American His- 

tory in the Public Schools. 

Howard R. Anderson, United States Office 
of Education. 

Values Claimed for the Teaching of American 

History. 

William H. Cartwright, Boston Univer- 
sity; and president, New England Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers. 


NCSS-APSA 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint session with the American Po- 
litical Science Association at the Annual Meeting 
of the APSA which will be held in New York 
City, December 28-30, with headquarters at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The NCSS-APSA joint session 
will be held on Thursday, December 29, at 2:30 
P.M. in the Roosevelt Hotel. The NCSS-APSA 
joint session will consist of a panel discussion in 
which the participants will consider the problem 
of civic education at the high school level, and 
the aid political scientists can give. The following 
persons will serve on the panel: 

Chairman: Howard White, Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio. 

Panel members: George E. Counts, Columbia 
University; J. M. Dawley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia, New York; Harold M. Long, 
High School, Glens Falls, New York; Roy 
A. Price, Syracuse University; Helen Wien- 
berg, Lamar Senior High School, Houston, 
Tex. 

Secretary: Louis M. Douglas, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 





Connecticut 


The Spring Meeting of the Connecticut Social 
Studies Teachers Association was held last May 
at the New Britain State Teachers College as that 
institution celebrated its Centennial year. The 
meeting opened with informal groups discussing 
the following topics: 

American History, Civics and Problems of De- 
mocracy, Geography, World and European His- 
tory, Intermediate Grade Social Studies, and 
Junior High Social Studies. 

These discussions were followed by the busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. President 
Helen Haugh paid tribute to the late Dr. Palmer 
Howard, who had been a guiding spirit to the 
association, and his great contributions to the 
group over the years. The following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: president, Henry Goodwin, 
New Britain; vice-president, Catherine Vargas, 
New London; secretary, Hattie Osten, New Brit- 
ain; treasurer, Edith Isabell, New Haven; and 
editor, Ruth Anderson, Norwich. Board of Direc- 
tors: Isabell Bailey, Stamford; Gertrude Braun, 
Danbury; Herbert Chappell, New Haven; Paul 
Coons, Hartford; Fred Davis, Hartford; William 
Gruhn, Storrs; Alanson Harper, Fairfield; Helen 
Haugh, Waterbury; Dora Milenky, Waterbury; 
Mary Mumford, Norwich; Bragden Porter, Jr., 
Windsor; Catherine Putnam, Manchester. 

At the luncheon meeting Douglas Rugh, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, who formerly 
taught at Yenching University, spoke on “China’s 
Unfinished Revolution.” This was followed by a 
March of Time film “China Today.” H.E.O. 


Pennsylvania 


As a result of a legislative mandate, a liberal 
appropriation, and the initiative of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, a state wide effort to 
revise the entire program of secondary education 
has been launched in Pennsylvania. Social educa- 
tion is one of six areas in which this study, cover- 
ing a period of several years, will center. 

The accent on an experience-centered and com- 
munity-centered program of social education, an 
enriched and enlarged citizenship encompassing 
world relationships, practice of as well as learn- 
ing about the ways of democratic living, develop- 
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ment of perspective in social learning, and a more 
functional type of social education in line with 
the current emphasis on life adjustment educa- 
tion indicates the philosophy underlying the pro- 
gram to improve secondary education in the so- 
cial studies. An attempt is being made to re- 
define the goals of social education, propose a 
course organization and the selection of content 
in terms of enduring needs and current demands 
that are being made upon social education, best 
practices in directing social learning, and more 
effective methods of evaluation. 

The committee to direct this state program in 
the improvement of social education includes 
C. W. Pullen, Pittsburgh; L. V. Hendricks, Edin- 
boro; Herbert Book, Slippery Rock; Eugene Kun- 
selman, Indiana; J. J. Serf, State College; C. M. 
Myers, Millersville; Maree Pensyl, Bloomsburg; 
Florence Benjamin, Chester; Clara Deck, Read- 
ing; Mildred Kelly, Secretary, Montoursville; 
Mrs. Beryl Thomas, Vice-Chairman, Kingston; 
R. W. Cordier, Chairman, Indiana. To secure 
wide participation on the part of the social 
studies teachers throughout the commonwealth 
a working committee of from forty to fifty teach- 
ers has been organized in each of the state edu- 
cation association districts into which the com- 
monwealth is divided. Members of the state com- 
mittee serve as the chairman of these working 
committees in their respective districts. 

R. W. C. 


Illinois Council 


The Lincoln-Douglas Council for the Social 
Studies served as host to the Illinois Council for 
the Social Studies at its fall conference in Spring- 
field, on November 4-5. Theme of the meeting 
was “Education for Democratic Living.” The 
group was welcomed by J. E. Bohn, Superintend- 
ent of the Springfield Public Schools, and Genelle 
Goslin Zimmerman, President of the Lincoln- 
Douglas Council. General sessions were addressed 
by W. Francis English, President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, on “Adequate So- 
cial Education for Democratic Living”; William 


VanTil, University of Illinois, on “Shall Revision 
of the Curriculum Follow the Common Learn- 
ings Approach?”; and Sonya F. Spiesman, Aurora 
College, “The Function of Government in Our 
Democratic Society.” Sectional meetings, with 
their chairman, were as follows: “The Elementary 
Curriculum in Social Studies,” Robert B. Zim- 
merman, Director of Elementary Education, 
Springfield Public Schools; “Some Considerations 
in Teaching Local History,” Thalia Tarrant, Il- 
linois State Normal University; and “Teaching 
Latin American History,” James K. Felts, Monti- 
cello High School, Monticello. 

Officers of the Illinois Council are President, 
Henrietta H. Fernitz, Chicago Teachers College; 
Vice-President, James K. Felts, Monticello High 
School, Monticello; Secretary, Camilla Wood, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Peoria; Treasurer, 
Ruth B. McKinnie, Springfield High School; As- 
sistant Treasurer, Irene Burnett, Springfield High 
School; Editor of the Councillor, Charles R. 
Monroe, Chicago Teachers College. H.F. 


New York City 


The May-June, 1949, issue of the A.T.S.S. 
Bulletin, published by the Association of Teach- 
ers of Social Studies of New York City, contains 
a “Report on Controversial Issues.” This report 
is a guide for teachers and supervisors in teaching 
controversial issues and was prepared by the 
following committee: Herman M. Bresloff, Til- 
den; Samuel Halperin, Lane; Howard L. Hur- 
witz, Seward; Julius Lemansky, Boys; John G. 
Kunit, Bayside, Chairman. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from 
Fred Jacobson, Editor, Newton High School, 
Elmhurst, New York. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: R. W. Cordier, 
Hattie E, Osten and Henrietta Fernitz. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 
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Industrialization of the South 


One of the major economic phenomena of the 
American scene during the past decades has been 
the increasing speed of the industrialization of 
the South. At the same time many economists 
have been disturbed by the failure of the South 
to develop a more technically skilled industry 
that would do more to raise the economic level 
of the section. 

The National Planning Association, a non- 
profit nonpolitical organization devoted to plan- 
ning by Americans in agriculture, business, labor, 
and the professions (800 Twenty-first St., N.W., 
Washington 6) has created a Committee of the 
South, This Committee’s comprehensive analysis 
of the reasons why officers of leading national 
concerns in most of the nation’s major industries 
have located 88 postwar plants in the South is 
titled Why Industry Moves South (Pp. 169. $3.00. 
1949). Although this book costs more than most 
materials discussed in this department, the nature 
of the volume would seem to give it special perti- 
nence for the teacher of modern problems. 

Most of the management officials interviewed 
in this survey made clear that their decisions to 
locate in the South were based on dollar-and- 
cents advantages—in order to obtain low costs 
or a high sales volume, or both. The efforts of 
states and localities to attract industry by exten- 
sive advertising campaigns or through the offer 
of such special inducements as tax exemptions, 
free plant sites, factory buildings at low rentals, 
claims of low wage rates, and the like, are re- 
ported to have had little effect upon locational 
decisions of the large companies covered in this 
survey. This leads to the sugges’.’on that southern 
development agencies—and those in other eco- 
nomically undeveloped areas of the world—re- 
examine their methods for attracting industry. 

This plant location study gives details on the 
background of the problem of under-industrial- 
ization in the South, the factors of location in the 
South and other areas, governmental and pro- 
motional aspects of the problem; the applications 
of the findings to future industrial development 
activities; and conclusions with respect to the 
effects on the South and other regions. Appen- 
dices present criteria for selection of cases to 








Ralph Adams Brown 








study—all of them involving an investment of 
$100,000 or more, and some amounting to more 
than ten million dollars. 

Some of the conclusions reached in this study 
are extremely significant and are worth the seri- 
ous consideration of both teachers and students. 
The authors warn, for example, against the too 
frequent assumption that industrial expansion 
in one region is likely to injure another region 
of the country. A major conclusion is that the 
forces responsible for attracting industry to the 
postwar South—good markets, available mate- 
rials, and labor supply—are important national 
assets. They increase the national output of 
manufactured goods, provide increased markets 
in the South for goods manufactured in other 
regions, promote inter-regional trade, and, 
through a gain in locational efficiency, lower av- 
erage costs for consumers in and out of the South. 
In addition the general shifting of workers from 
poor income-producing work in agriculture or 
low-paid industries, or from idleness, has a sig- 
nificant effect on national income and on the 
skills of the nation’s working population. For ex- 
ample: 

Competition among regions for material-oriented plants 
is restricted to those regions with surpluses of the same 
materials, placed at roughly equal distances, in terms of 
costs, from a specific market. With respect to market-based 
plants, each region or area attracts its own. Only in the 
case of the labor-oriented plants, principally in the fields 
of shoes and textiles, do the South and New England ac- 
tually compete for the same kind of capacity. 

Overshadowing this small area of inter-regional com- 
petition is the greater area of common interest among re- 
gions in the continued prosperity of our entire economy. 
Periods of prosperity give birth to new industrial facilities, 
the location of which the development agencies try to in- 
fluence. The community of interest that all regions have in 
maintaining an expanding economy completely eclipses 
the imagined opposing interests. . . . Prosperity for the 
country, such as that experienced in the recent post-war 
period, means many new prospects for all areas, but de- 
pression means few, if any, prospects for any area. 


The rising importance of the South as a market 
for industrial and consumer goods attracted 45 
percent of the plants studied; materials and 
energy resources attracted go percent of the 
plants; and labor—primarily in terms of avail- 
ability of an adequate supply—attracted 25, per- 
cent of the plants. The market-oriented and ma- 
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terial-oriented plants were more important in 
size of plant and potential income-creating power 
than the labor-oriented plants. 

The role of transportation in plant location 
was reported by company officials to be a critical 
one. Freight rates and traffic services set the frame- 
work within which a concern solves the problem 
of selecting the best place for the assembly of ma- 
terials and the distribution to the market. The 
physical characteristic of a manufacturing proc- 
ess and the transportation aspects will often de- 
termine whether a plant is market-oriented or 
material-oriented. Changes in freight rates, par- 
ticularly in freight differentials between mate- 
rials and finished products, the authors say, and 
changes in the availability of service may in time 
alter the geographical pattern of an industry. 

In addition to the major locational factors 
which corporation officials discussed, there are 
secondary considerations which were usually in- 
volved in making a final choice of sites once a 
satisfactory zone had been determined on the 
basis of markets, materials, labor, and transporta- 
tion facilities. Among those which influenced 
many of the decisions studied in this book were: 


1. Attitudes toward industrialization. Most companies 
were impressed by the fact that both public and private 
groups welcomed increased industrialization. Some con- 
cerns emphasized the importance of states which had not 
continually changed regulations with respect to industry— 
especially labor regulations and tax provisions. 

2. The operation of local government. Although special 
concessions and inducements by communities were gen- 
erally condemned, there was a common agreement that the 
local communities should be effective in furnishing ade- 
quate community services. All concerns were interested in 
the costs and efficiency of local government—most inter- 
ested in the cost and quality of the municipal services of 
fire and police protection, highway maintenance, and the 
like, and in the speed with which the city government 
could extend the usual community services—such as addi- 
tional roads, bus services, sewer, and water connections to 
new plant sites. 

3. The attractiveness of the community and its facili- 
ties. A community which is generally attractive and well- 
kept, with adequate housing, schools, and recreational 
facilities ranked fairly high as a possible location, though 
usually not at the expense of more basic factors. 


The authors believe that the forces responsible 
for attracting industry to the postwar South are 
still operating, even though needs for industrial- 
ization are by no means fulfilled. The South still 
has the handicap of below-average incomes and 
some of its sections have lagged behind others 
in industrial growth. Imbalance in the South’s 
industrialization, they state, needs to be remedied 
in order to strengthen the economic structure of 
the region and the nation. 


The implications of this study to the nation 
in terms of its regions and to the world in terms 
of its national states—should be apparent to all. 
Many a stimulating and valuable class discussion 
could be based on its content. 


Freedom Pamphlets 


The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
(212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) publishes a se- 
ries of pamphlets known as Freedom Pamphlets 
(20 and 25, cents each). Although these pamphlets 
would be more useful if they were illustrated and 
contained study guides and suggestions, they do 
contain suggestions for additional reading, are 
written in a very readable manner by, in most 
cases, recognized authorities, and are in a read- 
able format. Social studies teachers would do well 
to keep track of this series, perhaps writing to 
request advance information concerning addi- 
tional titles. At the present time the following 
pamphlets are available. 

Danger in Discord, by Oscar and Mary F. 
Handlin. Noting that “The manifestations of in- 
tolerance and prejudice are everywhere the same. 
Yet the underlying factors that produce these «on- 
ditions may differ significantly,” the authors trace 
the development of anti-Semitic tendencies and 
agencies in this country. Their major emrhasis, 
naturally enough, is on the last two decades. 

The Responsibility Is Ours, by Bonaro W. W. 
Overstreet. The author, well known for her work 
in adult education, her leadership in the field of 
social psychology, and her extensive writing— 
sometimes in cooperation with her husband— 
sub-titles her pamphlet “The Individual and Our 
Human Relationships.” It is pointed out that, in 
the task of building a better world order, each of 
us has a responsibility that we cannot ignore, 
since group existence is precarious without ra- 
tionality and generosity of spirit. 

“Here we propose,” the author states, “to take 
stock of what we individually amount to—and 
can amount to—in a social scheme of things in an 
age of fear. The major problem of our time is 
that of human relationships. It is to this problem, 
therefore, that our personal responsibility most 
clearly attaches. Can we make any difference in 
the way people feel about themselves and other 
people? This is the prime question that challenges 
us. Our answer will express both our social phi- 
losophy and our social methods.” 

Mrs. Overstreet points out that there are six 
major headings under which most of our acts 
that influence society may be grouped: 
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First, there are what we might call acts of arriving at con- 
clusions: of deciding what to believe and what to serve. 

Second, there are acts of approval and support. 

Third, there are acts of opposition. 

Fourth, there are acts of cooperation. 

Fifth, there are acts of initiative. 

Finally, there are all the acts that express our sense that 
life is an experience that is worth having. Today, every- 
where, a peculiar leaden heaviness weighs upon the 
spirit of man. The whole business of being human and of 
having a human life to live seems, all too often, a tawdry 
rather than a splendid thing. Yet even under its present 
load and even in the enveloping darkness, the human 
spirit seems to be groping its way toward some new 
affirmation. 


This pamphlet by Mrs. Overstreet is a stimu- 
lating and challenging appraisal of the role of 
the individual in an industrial society. It will 
bring encouragement and new vision to teachers, 
and competent students in the senior high school 
will find it conducive to serious thought. 

The Radio Listener’s Bill of Rights, by Charles 
A. Siepmann. Teachers who are concerned, with 
reason, about the low level of intelligence to 
which our radio is so often toned, who are aware 
of the propaganda power of the radio—a power 
which is perhaps not utilized now, but which 
could be used for either democratic or anti- 
democratic purposes—will find this pamphlet 
worth their consideration. The author closes with 
the warning, in Shaw’s words, “get what you 
want, or you will grow to like what you get.” To 
one who has, for weeks, listened to the radio as 
his only contact with a non-visual world, that is 
an awesome warning. Would you and I grow, in 
time to enjoy “soap operas’? 

ABC’s of Scapegoating, by Gordon W. Allport. 
Only a decade or so ago, social studies teachers 
were concentrating their attention on propa- 
ganda, analysis of rumors, studies of blame-cast- 
ing. Perhaps we went slightly “overboard” in 
those years, but it is even more definite that many 
of us are too indifferent to such problems at the 
present. Dr. Allport, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing psychologists, has written a pamphlet that 
every social studies teacher should read, and that 
many would find useful in their classrooms. 

Modern Education and Better Human Rela- 
tions, by William H. Kilpatrick. This slim pam- 
phlet, by one of the “Grand Old Men” of Ameri- 
can education, deserves a place on the teacher's 
shelf. It is divided into three sections: “The 
Situation and the Problem”; “The Kind of Edu- 
cation Needed to Teach Better Human Rela- 
tions”; and “Actual Teaching in Behalf of Bet- 
ter Human Relations.” 

UNESCO in Focus, by James L. Henderson. 


This 45-page pamphlet, by a well known English 
educator, will be helpful to teachers who are giv- 
ing attention to the various agencies of the UN. 
The School-Centered Community, by S. E. Tor- 
sten Lund. This is interesting, extremely well or- 
ganized, and clearly presented. Its use below the 
college level would seem to be rather limited. 
Civil Rights: Barometer of Democracy, by Ed- 
ward J. Sparling. Vividly illustrated, with both 
graphs and words, this pamphlet, written by the 
president of Roosevelt College in Chicago, is an 
extremely useful and significant contribution to 
one of the major problems in current society. 


Business Reports 


The Standard Oil Company (Room 1626, go 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) will send free 
of charge, as long as their supply lasts, copies of 
their 1948 Annual Report and of the Report of 
the 1949 Annual Meeting. Both of these pam- 
phlets could be valuable to teachers who are con- 
cerned with instruction in economics or in mod- 
ern problems. The Annual Report is especially 
valuable because of its charts and graphs. 


School Savings 


The Education Section, U, S. Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Washington 25, has 
recently issued a pamphlet that will be sent, 
without cost, to social studies teachers in grades 
four through twelve. The title is School Savings 
in the Social Studies, and the author is Ruth 
Wood Gavian, well known to social studies teach- 
ers for her writing and editorial work. The pam- 
phlet, containing 32 pages, is divided into three 
parts: “Learning How to Use Money Wisely, 
A Study Unit for Grades 4-7”; “Plans for Spend- 
ing and Saving, A Study Unit for Grades 7-12”; 
and “Supplementary Material.” 

The author suggests that major parts of the 
units are particularly adaptable to the following 
subjects: 

American History: War finance, taxation, gov- 

ernment bonds, inflation. 

Economics: War finance, taxation, government 
bonds, inflation, price control, banking, 
credit, savings, insurance money manage- 
ment, budgeting. 

Civics and Government: Use of tax income, 
public-health projects, school lunch, and 
similar programs. 

Home _ Economics: 


budgeting. 


Money management, 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 
William H. Hartley 





Film of the Month 


Benjamin Franklin. 20 minutes; sale: $go. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

As a part of its twentieth anniversary produc- 
tion program Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has 
brought out a series of biographical films specifi- 
cally designed for history and English classes. 
Separate films on Washington Irving, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and James Fenimore Cooper help 
to fill a long-felt need in the school film field. 
For our review this month we have chosen the 
film on Benjamin Franklin, not only because of 
its excellence but because this American has been 
so neglected by the motion picture producers. 

The film opens with Franklin working in the 
printing shop of his brother James. Benjamin is 
a regularly apprenticed printer, but he is inde- 
pendent and does not get along well with his 
brother. He writes articles under the name of 
Mistress Silence Dogood which are printed by 
James who believes them to be the work of a lady. 
Shortly thereafter James is put in prison for his 
political writings. Benjamin edits the paper and 
is complimented by some, but others think his 
writing too satirical. 

James, released from prison, picks up the old 
arguments with Benjamin and that worthy now 
runs away from Boston. Taking ship to New 
York, he soon finds his way to Philadelphia and 
employment with Samuel Keimer, another 
printer. He makes friends with the Governor of 
Pennsylvania who promises to back him in start- 
ing a paper of his own. On the strength of this 
promise, Franklin goes to London to buy a press. 
The promised aid is not forthcoming and Frank- 
lin works in London at the printing trade to raise 
money for his passage home. 

Upon returning to Philadelphia, he again goes 
to work for Keimer. He is soon able to found 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, marries Deborah 
Reed, and becomes an influential business man. 
He is able to retire at 46. Now he becomes a 
member of the Pennsylvania legislature. He also 
finds time for his experiments in science and we 
see him conducting his famous kite experiment. 


In 1757 he goes to England as a representative 
of Pennsylvania, but in effect soon becomes the 
spokesman for the colonial cause. He fights the 
Stamp Act. Returning to America years later, he 
finds the first shot in the Revolutionary War has 
been fired. He is an ardent supporter of the 
revolutionary cause. Events follow rapidly. Frank- 
lin is elected to the Continental Congress, be- 
comes the first Postmaster General, and serves on 
the committee which draws up the Declaration 
of Independence. He then goes to France and 
succeeds in getting help for the colonies. 

After eight years in France, Franklin returns 
to his native land, becomes Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and a representative at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. On the final day of the Con- 
vention he urges all members to sign that 
document. The film ends with a summary of his 
many-sided lifc It calls attention to his invention 
of the Franklin stove and the lightning rod. It 
speaks of his part in the founding of the Penn- 
sylvania militia, the first fire company, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a hospital, and the Li- 
brary Company. 

This film is excellent for American history 
classes. Made in consultation with Carl Van 
Doren, its emphasis on the various aspects of 
Franklin’s life is kept in admirable balance. The 
acting is natural and believable. The sets and cos- 
tuming appear authentic and in good taste, The 
picture is naturally but a brief and sketchy ac- 
count of a career which deserves a full treatment, 
but for classroom purposes it opens up areas for 
further investigation and stimulates the students 
really to want to learn more about this great 
American. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


A. F. Films Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Moving History. 20 minutes; rental, $10. The 1848 revo- 
lution in France is shown by moving the camera over 
graphic words by Daumier, Gavarni, Decamps, and other 
contemporary recorders. 

The Scientific Work of Pasteur. 40 minutes; rental, $15. 
Shows, by dramatic reenactment, Pasteur’s work with fer- 
mentation, control of silkworm disease, sterilization and 
use of antiseptics, cause of puerperal fever, and control of 
chicken cholera which led to the discovery of experimental 
vaccine. 
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Bailey Films, Inc., P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, California. 

Here’s How We Print. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. A teaching film designed to show pupils in 
middle elementary grades the basic operations of printing 
with movable type. 

Harbor Pilot. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, $45; 
color, $90. Depicts the work of the harbor pilot in bring- 
ing a giant liner safely into port. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Voice of Ulster. 18 minutes; rental, $2.50. This is a 
picture of the people of northern Ireland working on their 
farms, in the mills, and in the shipyards, carrying on their 
ordinary, everyday duties. The camera visits the important 
industries of Ulster—agriculture, shipbuilding, textiles, 
heavy engineering, and rope making. Voice of Ulster is a 
comprehensive study of Ulster today, her industries, her 
people, and her way of life. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Describing an Incident. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Two girls are describing an incident 
in a railroad station. One tells a dull, lifeless story; the 
other, by adding detail, describes an event in an interesting 
fashion. The film is intended to help students analyze 
their written and oral descriptions. 

Spain: The Land and the People. 10 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; color, $90. A visit to Madrid, rural Spain, 
Seville, and a sequence on family life in Spain. 

Ancient Rome. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, $45; 
color, $90. We approach Rome by a study of its roads, 
then we see the buildings, including baths, Colosseum, 
theaters, and homes. 

What Is a Corporation? 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Shows the advantages and disad- 
vantages of partnerships, single proprietorships, and corpo- 
rations. Deals with Mr. Brown who is a partner in a cloth- 
ing store and who is faced with needed improvements, for 
which neither partner can pay. The partners decide to 
incorporate and the film goes into the advantages and dis- 
advantages of incorporation. 

Developing Responsibility. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. How responsibility as a habit is 
achieved is the theme of this picture. Frank, a newsboy, 
has an opportunity to own a pedigreed dog. Frank’s 
parents are not sure whether he can take on this added 
responsibility. They take the dog on a week's trial and 
Frank proves his right to keep the dog. 

Cities: Why They Grow. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. As we approach a city in an air- 
plane, the question arises as to just what a city is. The film 
then shows different kinds of cities: university cities, 
capital cities, recreational cities, transportation centers, and 
others. The division of labor in a city, why cities die, and 
how to study cities are explained. 


Douglas D. Rothacker, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. 

Man-Made Canyon. 18 minutes, free. The operation of 
a large, open-pit nickel mine. 

Men, Metals and Machines. 35 minutes, free. Work in 
a nickel rolling mill. 

This Changing World. 9 minutes, free. How metals have 
changed man’s way of living. 

Heritage. g minutes, free. Advancement in everyday 
living compared with pioneer days. 

Life on a French Farm. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. A visit to a French farm about 50 
miles from Paris. We spend a day with the Duval family 


and see them at work in the fields, the schools which the 
children attend, and the chores which the youngsters per- 
form on the farm. 


Eastern Air Lines, Film Division, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 90. 

Air Power Is Peace Power. 30 minutes, color, free. How 
aviation has progressed since its earliest days. Makes a 
strong appeal for strengthening commercial airlines 
through congressional assistance so that our nation may 
be strong in the air. Features Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. 


International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 

Sampan Family. 20 minutes; sale, $100. A factual picture 
of the daily life of one of the thousands of Chinese 
families who live and make their living aboard a tiny boat 
known as a sampan. 


Willow Distributing Company, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 

Jamaica Holiday. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$21; color, $75. A raft trip in Jamaica shows native life, 
dances, picnics. 

Mardi Gras. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, $21; 
color, $75. Scenes of the Mardi Gras at New Orleans. 


Filmstrips 


Depicto Films, Inc., 245 West 55th Street, New York 19. 

Sonny and His Barnyard Friends. 86 frames, color, with 
78 rpm record, $18. Sonny has an adventure with a pony, 
a cow, a kitten, a dog, and a hen. He learns about clean- 
liness and food habits. A useful primary sound-filmstrip. 
Filmfax Productions, 995A First Avenue, New York 22. 

The Story of the American Flag, set of three filmstrips 
in color; each $5.00; set of three $11.50. 

The Flag Is Born, Part 1, 27 frames. The story of the 
various flags which have flown over American from 
the time of the Vikings to the birth of the Stars 
and Stripes. An especially good sequence on impor- 
tant Revolutionary flags. 

The Flag Develops, Part 2, 27 frames. Important 
events in the history of our flag and our country. 
The birth of the Star Spangled Banner, Civil War 
flags, changes in the flag as the country expanded 
westward. 

How To Honor and Display the Flag, Part 3, 24 
frames. The right and the wrong way to display the 
flag either alone or with other flags. Includes the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

The Middle Ages. 49 frames, color, lecture notes, $4.50. 
Portrays the essential character of the medieval world 
through photographs taken wholly from medieval works 
of art. 

Giotto’s Life of Christ. 55 frames, color, lecture notes, 
$4.50. Panels and details of Giotto’s paintings in the Arena 
chapel. Sequence and captions tells a continuous story. 

Emerson’s New England. 50 frames, color and black and 
white, lecture notes, $4.00. The nineteenth century New 
England where Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, and Long: 
fellow lived and talked and wrote their way through the 
Golden Age. 

The Age of Exploration. 50 frames, color, lecture notes, 
$4.50. Pictorial record of the expansion of the world dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, from Columbus to Drake. 

Eighteenth Century England. 50 frames, color, lecture 
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notes, $4.50. The beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, 
the stateliness of country houses, and the squalor of Lon- 
don. 

Heritage of the Maya. 48 frames, color, lecture notes, 
$4.50. The modern Maya’s life contrasted with the gran- 
deur of ancient Maya civilization. 

Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel. 50 frames, color, lec- 
ture notes, $4.50. Overall view of the frescoes and indi- 
vidual figures within it. 

The Atom. 55 frames, color, lecture notes, $4.50. Sim- 
ple elucidation of the structure and behavior of the atom. 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11. 

Making a Speech. 40 frames, $3.00. Clever cartoons illus- 
trate how to prepare and deliver a speech. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17- 

The Story of Christopher Columbus. 55 frames, $3.50. 
Based on still photographs from the Universal-Interna- 
tional film starring Frederic March. 


Radio 


According to the Federal Radio Education 
Committee the State of Wisconsin now leads in 
the use of the state-wide FM educational chan- 
nels. The legislature of that state recently au- 
thorized the establishment of two new educa- 
tional stations, bringing the total now in opera- 
tion to six. Two more stations are planned for 
1951. The major portion of the program service 
originates in Radio Hall on the University of 
Wisconsin campus. A number of commercial sta- 
tion operators went on record as favoring the 
network development. Their attitude was that 
the state stations were offering a type of service 
which it is not possible or profitable for a com- 
mercial station to attempt. 

The Junior Town Meeting League now has a 
membership of over 5000 school administrators 
and teachers. The purpose of the League and its 
affliated groups, according to Robert C. Ken- 
nedy, Executive Secretary of the League, is to pro- 
mote the study and discussion of current affairs 
by school youth. The League issues several book- 
lets on discussion techniques. They are: Make 
Youth Discussion Conscious, Discussion and Cur- 
rent Affairs, Teaching Controversial Issues, and 
Learning Through Group Discussion, There are 
no membership dues and the League offers a 
number of services to its members. The National 
Council for the Social Studies is an affiliate of 
the League and is represented on its governing 
bodies. For copies of the booklets or free mem- 
bership, write to The Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

A Bibliography on Radio and Television, pre- 


pared by Gertrude Broderick, has been released 
by the U. S. Office of Education. It contains an- 
notated lists of available literature on radio and 
television for a ten-year period ending in 1948. It 
also contains lists of available sources of record- 
ing, as well as general information and periodi- 
cals. A limited number are available for free dis- 
tribution from the U. S. Office of Education. 
They also may be purchased for 15 cents each 
through the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Records 


The following records may be borrowed free of 
charge on a two-week loan basis from the Script 
and Transcription Exchange, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C.: 

Forest Conservation; 6 programs on 3314 rpm, 
16-inch discs. Teacher’s manual provided. Drama- 
tizes the importance of wise use of our forests. 

Voice of America, 331% rpm. Describes the pur- 
pose and operation of the “Voice of America” 
broadcasts. 

Roots of Student Government, 3314 rpm. 
Demonstrates the working of a well-organized 
student council. 

No Other Road, 33/4 rpm. The achievements 
of the United Nations in political, economic, and 
social fields, 

Voices of Yesterday, 3314 rpm. Recordings of 
the actual voices of a number of great historic 
figures. The list includes the voices of William 
Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
McKinley, Grover Cleveland, Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, Thomas Edison, William E. Gladstone, 
and others. These programs are also available on 
15-minute tape recordings. 


Slides 


One of the most useful of all projected visual 
aids is the regular 314 x 4-inch lantern slide. 
Probably more schools own lantern slide projec- 
tors than any other piece of audio-visual equip- 
ment. The trouble is that so little that is new, 
fresh, and up to date has been produced in this 
field in recent years. Probably the leading pro- 
ducer of lantern slides is the Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Each year it does 
add a few sets of slides and the most recent Key- 
stone catalog is worth getting. 

Another company which produces both ¢ x 2- 
inch and standard size lantern slides is the Her- 
bert E. Budek Company, Dickenson, North Da- 
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kota. Its recent list includes a number of sets of 
interest to social studies teachers. Among them 
are History of Art, 606 slides; Survey of Egyptian 
Art, 213 slides; Survey of Greek Art, 277 slides; 
and Antique Architecture in Italy, 20 slides. 

Slides on Japan may be obtained from Paul H. 
Vieth, Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. The sets include Home, Church and School, 
39 slides, sale $14.50, rental $1.50; Let’s See 
Japan, 60 slides, sale $22, rental $2.50; Work and 
Play, 39 slides, sale $14.50, rental $1.50; and 
Japan: The Land and the People, 65 slides, sale 
$23.50, rental $2.50. 


The Wisconsin Bulletin 


Audio-Visual Materials for the Wisconsin So- 
cial Studies Program is the title of Publication 
No. 2, Bulletin No. 14 of the Statewide Social 
Studies Committee of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program. The purpose of 
this bulletin is to provide teachers with a rich 
source of audio-visual materials, both sound film 
and filmstrip, keyed specifically to the sequence 
outlined in an earlier bulletin entitled Scope and 
Sequence of the Social Studies Program. The ma- 
terials listed are those which have been used with 
success in Wisconsin schools by a number of 
teachers. The actual work was guided by John 
H. Hamburg of Edgerton, in close cooperation 
with the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin. 

The films and the filmstrips are listed accord- 
ing to their suitability in the social studies on 
the various grade levels from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. This bulletin con- 
stitutes a signal development in the serious at- 
tempt to use audio-visual material to implement 
effectively the curriculum of Wisconsin. It should 
prove to be a real, practical help to teachers. 


Helpful Articles 


Allen, Harold B., “Mass Pressure on Radio and Journal- 
ism,” The English Journal, XXXVIII:447-453, October 
1949. How pressure groups adroitly manipulate press 
and radio to their own ends. 


Blackwood, Paul E., and Saylor, Margaret, “They Studied 
Conservation by Doing,” Progressive Education, XXVII: 
13-16, October 1949. An elementary school project in 
gardening leading to “good conservation practice.” 

Burzat, Dorothea S., “Our Colonia! Kitchen—An Activity,” 
The Instructor, LIX:32-33, November 1949. A firsthand 
experience with materials and objects actually used in 
colonial days makes the history of that period more 
dynamic for girls and boys. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, “Achieving ‘Presence’ Through Tape 
Recorder,” The Nation’s Schools, XLIV:60, 62, Novem- 
ber 1949. How to use the tape recorder in such a fashion 
that sounds are heard as they actually were made. Deals 
with microphone placement, room “liveness” and other 
factors which result in natural sound. 

Fletcher, C. Scott, “The First Twenty Years of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films,” Audio-Visual Guide, XVI:7-8, 
September 1949. A review of how EBF came into being, 
its present status, and its plans for the future. 

Frank, Josette, and Hart, Katie, “Looking at the Comics— 
1949,” Child Study, XXVI:110-112, 124, Fall 1949. A re- 
view of about 213 of the 360 comic magazines now pub- 
lished. The authors note better format and some excel- 
lent new magazines in the field of folk literature. The 
most regrettable trend has been the increased number 
of magazines dealing with “real” crime. Of the 213 titles 
examined 80 are rated as “good,” 42 as “acceptable,” 34 
as “poor,” and 57 as definitely undesirable or worse. 

Frazier, Alexander, “How Much Does the Audio-Visual 
Director Need To Know?” The School Review, LVII:416- 
424, October 1949. Audio-visual directors must become 
teachers of teachers. 

Gerlach, Arch C., “Utilization of Field Areas in Teaching 
Conservation at the University of Wisconsin,” The 
Journal of Geography, XLVIII:294-297, October 1949. 
How field trips teach observation, present subject matter 
directly, provide experience in gathering information, 
expose students to divergent opinions, stimulate interest 
in community development, demonstrate organization, 
and build a strong class morale. 

Hammer, Doris, “Three-Dimensional Scenes,” The Instruc- 
tor, LIX:35, November 1949. Primary grade handwork 
adds interest to classroom study. 

Johnson, Rex M., “Films Teach People About People,” 
Educational Screen, XXVIII:351, 363, October 1949. A 
report on a training program for staff members in a 
community organization. 

Kenney, Lucille, “Using Motion Pictures in Elementary In- 
struction,” Audio-Visual Guide, XVI:g-11, October 1949. 
An excellent summary of answers to most-asked ques- 
tions in film instruction. 

Mattuck, Robert, “Visual Literature,” The Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXXXII:162-163, September 1949. Describes a 
college course on the film as a form of literature. 
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Book Reviews 








THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN Europe: A SURVEY OF 
‘TRANSATLANTIC INFLUENCES. By Halvdan Koht. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1949. Pp. ix, 289. $5.00. 

This volume by one of Norway’s most eminent 
statesmen and historians is a reminder to Ameri- 
can scholars of an important field of study 
they have generally overlooked. If they have 
been concerned with the subject at all their 
interest usually has been to trace the impact of 
Europe on America. The events of our own day, 
however, have drawn increasing attention to the 
long-established place of America in European 
economy as well as to her stimulating influence 
on programs of social reconstruction in practical- 
ly every country of the Old World. Dr. Koht’s 
experience as statesman and historian combined 
to focus his attention on this aspect of European- 
American relationships and the result is a happy 
one. 

Naturally in a work of such scope, compressed 
into less than three hundred pages, many items 
will be treated in summary fashion. Failure to 
realize the existence of eighteenth century ante- 
cedents for most of the subjects under discussion 
is a serious defect. Much that is said in the volume 
on American and European politics will appear 
elementary to the scholar who has worked in this 
field. But when dealing with the effect of the 
Monroe Doctrine in Europe Dr. Koht offers fresh 
appraisals. The fear of the rising political power 
of the United States, vividly revealed in Metter- 
nich’s correspondence, is contrasted with the 
welcome given Monroe's statement by European 
liberals. 

The author is on most congenial ground when 
writing about the American stimulus to social 
reforms and when discussing American literary 
figures who captured the imagination of some of 
Europe’s noted writers as well as vast num- 
bers of overseas readers. On these topics, as else- 
where in his book, Dr. Koht chooses many of 
his examples from Scandinavian history and 
literature, thus enlarging the view of the student 
who usually knows only that phase of this story 
as it affects England and America or France and 
America. 

There is no pretense that any of the subjects 
dealt with are thoroughly covered. This is an 
adventure, exploring the communication of ideas, 




















and the reader is assured of an enjoyable experi- 
ence in joining the expedition. 

MICHAEL KRAUS 
City College, New York 


Roots OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR: INTRODUCTION 
TO GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics. By Richard 
Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson, New 
York: American Book Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 
694. $5.25. 

THE POo.LustTers: Pusitic OPINION, POLITICS, AND 
Democratic LEADERSHIP. By Lindsay Rogers. 
New York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. xi, 239. $2.75. 
The title of the Snyder-Wilson work hardly 

conveys that it is a book of readings designed 
to provide the introductory course in college 
political science. The contention of the authors 
is that an understanding of political processes 
requires the use of materials from all of the 
social sciences. John Dewey, John Gunther, David 
Lilienthal, Harold Laski, Carl Becker, Robert 
S. Lynd, and Henry Steele Commager are but a 
few of the sixty prominent scholars and profes- 
sionals from whose writings the excerpts are 
taken. Subjects run the gamut from psychoanaly- 
sis and politics to science and politics, from pres- 
sure groups to civil liberties. Most of the read- 
ings are too advanced for high school students 
but they are excellent for college people and for 
teachers. It seems unlikely that the book will be 
widely adopted as a basic text in political science 
because it fails to treat political institutions. It 
would be highly useful as a supplementary text 
in political science. A partial solution to the 
problem of materials for the all too few inte- 
grated social science courses (often given under 
the title of “Contemporary Civilization”) is pro- 
vided by these readings. In those junior colleges 
where the social science courses are not depart- 
mentalized to a great extent, this volume is likely 
to be particularly welcome. 

“I am not ‘against’ the polls. I am only ‘against’ 
the boasts that the pollsters make,” writes Pro- 
fessor Rogers in his introductory chapter. His 
critique on the pollsters is the most incisive and 
searching yet written by a reputable scholar. 
What is more, he writes in language understood 
by the layman in contrast to the language used 
by the polling experts which he regards as “in- 
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comprehensible to a man with only an ordinary 
education.” The pollsters are accused of “mis- 
branding” and “quackery,” of not knowing what 
public opinion is and, therefore, not knowing 
what they are measuring, and of deliberately mis- 
conceiving the nature of our form of government. 
The author also believes the polls are a destruc- 
tive influence on the newspapers and the pub- 
lic. 

The book was largely completed before the 
debacle of public-opinion polls in November, 
1948, and therefore makes little analysis of why 
the polls went wrong; it is more concerned with 
the pollsters’ claims in measuring sentiment on 
issues than with their election prognostications. 
In pursuing his theme, the author gives his own 
philosophy of the nature of public opinion and 
sets forth many stimulating ideas which the 
reader will find provocative, if not provoking. 
The reviewer feels that, in some cases, Professor 
Rogers has exaggerated the claims of infallibility 
by his subjects. The wit, barbs, and spirit of the 
book cannot be captured in a review. The book 
is a “must” for those whose opinions about pub- 
lic-opinion polling have consciously or uncon- 
sciously come from Gallup, Roper, and the pub- 
lications carrying their analyses and statistics. 
The author says many things about the pollsters 
which have needed saying for a long time. Many 
of his criticisms have been recognized as having 
merit by the more conscientious of those in the 
profession of polling and who are working for 
improvement. One need not accept all of his 
viewpoints in order to accept his volume as a 
substantial contribution to the literature on de- 
mocracy and public opinion. 

Hucu A. BONE 
University of Washington 


Economic History oF Europe. By Herbert Hea- 
ton. Rev. ed. New York: Harper, 1948. Pp. xiv, 
792. $5.00. 

The new edition of this widely known text- 
book has been so altered both in text and format 
as to make it almost a new book. And a most 
extraordinarily readable book it is; no one could 
accuse Professor Heaton of practicing “dismal 
science.” Economic history, as he presents it, in- 
cludes not only the influences of geography, tech- 
nology, population, and nationalism, but also the 
impact of human beings acting in human fashion. 
Here is Colbert luring a Swedish tar maker to 
France by the promise of a French wife (com- 
plete with dowry); here is Arthur Young becom- 


ing a high priest of scientific farming after mak- 
ing three successive failures at farming himself; 
here is Robert Owen’s progress from enlightened 
employer to dangerous radical. One cannot praise 
too highly the skill with which, in the compass 
of a handy volume of less than 800 pages, the 
author of this economic history has managed to 
weave many threads and still find space to bring 
in the detail which makes history alive, making 
the reader sense how these various and complex 
economic developments were affecting the lives of 
individual human beings. 

It is only when dealing with the twentieth 
century that this textbook reveals serious flaws. 
It is perhaps inevitable but nevertheless regret- 
table that there is no mention of any develop- 
ments since 1939; but one hopes that as soon as he 
can square it with his professional conscience— 
that is, as soon as materials are available—Pro- 
fessor Heaton will add a chapter or two on the 
economy of Europe as it has been affected by 
World War II, by the Iron Curtain, and by the 
Marshall Plan. 

A more serious criticism of this textbook—more 
serious, that is, in that it reflects more on the 
judgment of the author—is that its treatment of 
European economics between World War I and 
World War II is surprisingly sketchy and casual. 
A chapter entitled “The Economic History of a 
Decade, 1929-1939” concentrates on Germany 
and Great Britain to the almost total exclusion 
of France. The various causes for the depression 
beginning in 1929 nowhere receive as extended 
and serious treatment as, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, they should be accorded. Some of the 
generalizations on the inter-war period seem 
questionable, as when the 1937-38 recession is 
blamed solely on United States’ banking and 
monetary policies, 

It is questionable, however, whether any mor- 
tal could satisfactorily compress a valid treatment 
of the economics of the years 1919-1939 into the 
few pages allowed for in a history going from 
the minoans to Hitler. So it may be as well to for- 
give the author his shortcomings as to the recent 
period and instead to be grateful for the body of 
the book. No one-volume treatment of European 
economics up to 1914 could be more readable or 
more compendious. It belongs in every school 
library. 

HENRY W. BRAGDON 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHINA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. By Gerald F. 
Winfield. New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1948. Pp. vii, 437. $5.00. 

The chief emphasis in this book by a leading 
authority on fecal-borne diseases is on the inter- 
related problems of public health, food produc- 
tion, and population control in China. Chapters 
dealing with geography, language, education, and 
numerous other topics are presented in order to 
set these problems in their full context. 

This praiseworthy objective is defeated by the 
fact that the author displays little competence 
beyond his own field. The discussion of public 
health problems is frequently informative and 
occasionally striking, as in the analysis of the 
interrelationship of sanitation, composting, and 
fuel supply. But in most subjects the treatment 
ranges from the obvious to the erroneous. The 
material on commerce, transportation, and re- 
lated topics is largely a rehash of generally avail- 
able data. The treatment of the Chinese language 
is excruciatingly amateurish. The analysis of 
China’s complex political problems is a com- 
pound of dogmatic generalizations and a few 
well-chosen clichés. 

This cavalier attitude toward problems which 
social scientists consider the core of any reform 
program in China means that many broader 
aspects of the proposals advanced by the author 
are not given due attention. A case in point is 
the failure to examine the extent to which the 
spread in China of Christian morality and Ameri- 
can influence, both strongly emphasized by the 
author, is likely to be affected by his suggestions 
for solving China’s population problem. Main- 
taining that “The future welfare of the Chinese 
people is more dependent on the prevention of 
births than the prevention of deaths,” he con- 
cludes simply that “the first objective of the 
medical-health program must not be the simple, 
natural one of saving lives” and that “The death 
rate, therefore, must not be reduced too quickly.” 

Joun De FRANcIs 

The Johns Hopkins University 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND. By A. Wesley Roehm, 
Morris R. Buske, Hutton Webster, and Edgar 
B. Wesley. Boston: Heath and Company, 1949. 
Pp. xviii, 744. $3.60. 

Teachers who are acquainted with World 
Civilization, a textbook for the high school world 
history course by Hutton Webster and Edgar 
Bruce Wesley, will find in The Record of Man- 
kind both something old and something new, as 
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COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 
INA 
DEMOCRACY 


This source unit for teachers is the third 
in the Community Study Series published by 
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the latter is intended to supersede the earlier 
volume. For the most part the newer work retains 
the best of the older—something of the over-all 
organization, a great number of the chapter sub- 
topics, though with considerable reshuffling, and 
a substantial portion of the earlier text. From 
there, the authors move in new directions. 

The book is divided into nine units, three of 
which treat of prehistory and ancient times; one, 
of the middle ages; and five, of the modern pe- 
riod. Approximately 200 of the total of 744 pages 
are devoted to ancient and medieval history, 
bringing the book into better functional balance 
than its predecessor and into line with current 
emphasis on more recent history. The history of 
the earlier periods has been compressed by leav- 
ing out non-essentials. That of recent times has 
been expanded through attention to some of the 
“neglected” areas—notably Russia and the Far 
East, by greater emphasis on economic and social 
life, by rather extended treatments of conditions 
and events during the interim between the two 
World Wars, through a reasonably detailed de- 
scription of World War II and of the efforts to- 
ward peace and security which preceded and 
which have followed the war, and through other 
important, though somewhat less consequential, 
additions. 

Illustrations for the book, some of which have 
not previously appeared in high school textbooks, 
have been well chosen and well reproduced. 
Unique are sets of “twin” pictures, for example, 
of a Greek theater of about 325 B.C. and of the 
Rose Bowl. Maps by Erwin Raisz are always 
good, and those in this book are no exception; 
they are plentiful, to the point, and simple. The 
vocabulary should suit most tenth-graders. Lan- 
guage is colorful and style attractive. Margins, 
though wide, contain unit and chapter titles, 
paragraph headings, and occasional pictures, with 
the result that at times they seem cluttered. 

Teaching aids are generally satisfactory. At the 
end of each chapter are lists of terms to under- 
stand, persons to identify, places to locate, and 
questions to answer and to discuss. These are 
well selected. For each of the nine units there is 
an up-to-date reading list in which easy books 
are identified. Suggested activities, other than 
those noted above, appear at the end of each 
unit. These last-mentioned activities are perhaps 
too limited, both in scope and number, although 
those that do appear are interesting and carefully 
described. 

The Record of Mankind will not entirely satis- 
fy the teacher who is looking for a radical de- 
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parture in a world history textbook, but its or- 
ganization, content, and other features should 
prove attractive to the teacher who wants to 
move away from traditional mooring places yet 
still not lost sight of land. 

EpwIn R. CARR 


University of Colorado 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PowER AND PEACE. By Hans J. Morgenthau. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xix, 489. 
$5.50; text $4.25. 

Professor Morgenthau states that Politics 
Among Nations seeks to facilitate the under- 
standing of international politics and to de- 
velop an understanding of international peace. 
The approach is philosophical and legalistic, al- 
though the author utilizes historical incidents 
skillfully and objectively for illustrative purposes. 


. The synthesis of the book, with the exception of 


the last section, impresses the reviewer as an out- 
standing feature. 

Lay readers doubtless will be particularly in- 
terested in the discussion of attempts to limit 
international power by disarmament, collective 
security, judicial settlement, and international 
government. The author concludes that no sys- 
tem of limitation has succeeded, or can succeed, 
under the conditions of the modern state sys- 
tem. Hence he believes that permanent peace can 
be attained only through the creation of a world 
state. But before there can be a world state a 
world community must slowely evolve. While this 
world community is in the process of evolution 
the best method of mitigating and minimizing 
the conflicts between the two worlds dominated 
by Russia and the United States lies in “peace 
through accommodation,” the instrument of 
which is diplomacy. Professor Morgenthau em- 
phasizes his view that diplomacy is only a means 
to an end, i.e., the establishment of the precondi- 
tions which are necessary to permit a world com- 
munity and thus, eventually, a world state. 

Specialists, while accepting most of the facts 
presented, perhaps will question some of the in- 
terpretations and conclusions. A distinguished 
United States Senator (not from Michigan, inci- 
dentally), basing his opinion upon an outline 
submitted by the reviewer, declares that the au- 
thor has merely done an effective job of pouring 
old wine into new bottles. The most apparent 
criticism of the book as a text for undergraduates 
is the polysyllabic wordiness, although this de- 
ficiency does not appear to be a manifestation of 
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pedantry, but rather a reflection of a formal train- 
ing received largely in Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, 
and Geneva. For example, the author employs 
freely such words as “ambivalence,” “atavism,” 
“concatenation,” and “sciolist’’; expressions like 
“nationalistic universalism” and “ad hoc confer- 
ences”; and too many ponderous statements such 
as the following: “. . . As the balance of power 
becomes world-wide with its main weight in three 
different continents ..., the dichotomy between 
the circle of the great powers and its center, on 
the one hand, and its periphery and the empty 
spaces beyond, on the other, must of necessity 
disappear” (p. 284). Scholars will not regard the 
style of writing as objectionable and the casual 
reader will find a number of passages which are 
memorable even if pessimistic, for example: 

... Thus, carrying their idols before them, the national- 
istic masses of our times meet in the international arena, 
each group convinced that it executes the mandate of 
history, that it does for humanity what it seems to do for 
itself, and that it fulfills a sacred mission ordained by 
providence, however defined. 

Little do they know that they meet under an empty sky 
from which the gods have departed (p. 196). 


Max P. ALLEN 
Northern Michigan College 
e 
THe UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 

UNESCO. By Howard E. Wilson. New York: 

Macmillan, 1948. Pp. v, 96. $1.75. 

The fundamental organizational structure of 
the United States National Commission is in- 
herently complex. It must be so if the Commission 
is to be an effective means of coordinating the 
ideas of American educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural groups through their own spokesmen, and 
of then transmitting those ideas to the govern- 
ment through channels which will assure their 
careful consideration. 

The intricate framework of the Commission 
invests these groups with responsibility and at 
the same time provides safeguards against their 
becoming apologists for governmental programs. 
As such, it offers opportunities for effective civic 
action, apart from political parties, on the na- 
tional and international levels in areas in which 
teachers are most likely to be interested. 

Despite the difficulty of the task, Dr. Wilson 
has given a brilliant analysis and clear descrip- 
tion of the Commission’s organization, member- 
ship, function, and services. Social studies teach- 
ers will be both stimulated and heartened not 
only by this book’s clarity, but also by the hope 
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it holds out for an integration of those forces 
within our country which make the most solid 
and lasting contributions to international under- 
standing. 

After reading this book, most will undoubtedly 
agree with Dr. Wilson’s thesis that, “. . . After 
all the Commission is only a vehicle, an agency, 
the value of which will be determined by those 
who use it. The Commission is no panacea, no 
automatic force for good. But it is an instrument 
of value in the hands of those who believe in 
the democratic tradition and in the possibility of 
a constructive and satisfying world society.” 

For the effective job which he has done with a 
difficult subject, members of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies can well be proud that 
the author, who is Executive Associate for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, is 
their representative to the National Commission 
and that he was selected to deliver the Kappa 
Delta Phi lecture which constitutes this book. 

WALLACE W, TAYLOR 


State Teachers College 
Albany, New York 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL COMPETENCE: CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
Srupies. By I. James Quillen and Lavone A. 
Hanna. New York: Scott, Foreman, 1948. Pp. 
Vili, 572. $3.00. 

Education for Social Competence is a book with 
which everyone concerned with social education 
should become familiar. A part of the report of 
the Stanford Social Education Investigation, this 
book is intended as a “basic text or guide in so- 
cial education for both beginning and experi- 
enced teachers, supervisors, curriculum directors, 
and high school principals.” 

The book is forward-looking. It is a challenge 
to stir social studies instruction out of the dol- 
drums. It is a blueprint for what ought and needs 
to be done to vitalize social education. For such 
a forthright call to action the authors are to be 
commended. Yet this same attribute probably will 
serve to make the book less valuable as a text- 
book, especially for instructors who deal with 
prospective rather than in-service teachers. They 
will decry the book as too idealistic, as failing to 
meet the practical needs of day-to-day teaching in 
the less fortunate schools of our country. Such 
criticisms may have some validity. On the other 
hand, Quillen and Hanna have effectively trans- 
lated idealism and democratic philosophy into 


actual classroom practice. They accomplish this 
transition through constant reference to class- 
room examples and life situations. When they 
deal with approaches to teaching (Chapter 5), 
they present typical courses of study. When they 
write of materials, they cite particular books, 
magazines, motion pictures, transcriptions, and 
radio programs. Thoughtful teachers will appre- 
ciate the careful attention to details of classroom 
teaching even while they are disturbed by the in- 
vigorating philosophy of the book. 

Education for Social Competence is some- 
what unusual in its organization. Generally speak- 
ing, there is no artificial separation of method 
from curriculum and materials. Only in the case 
of two chapters, “Techniques of Teaching, Pre- 
planning” and “. . . : Unit Development” 
(Chapters 7 and 8), are methods dealt with as 
such. In other cases they are integrated with or- 
ganization and materials. No doubt, this fact will 
distress an instructor who proposes to use the 
book as a textbook in a methods course. 

Worthy of special comment are two chapters, 
“The Use of Persuasion Materials” and “Areas 
of Crucial Importance.” The former deals with 
the school’s responsibility regarding ‘“propa- 
ganda.” Running through the chapter are helpful 
hints for teaching a unit on public opinion. The 
latter chapter constitutes a charter for the social 
studies, 1949 A.D. 

Discerning readers will find a few details in- 
consistent with the generally high standards of 
the book. The sources of pamphlet materials 
(Pp. 250-252) include information not completely 
current. Some teachers who have used it might 
question classifying Sons of Liberty as ‘‘an excel- 
lent picture” for pedagogical purposes. Perhaps 
the necessity which constrained the authors to 
cite it reflects the comparative paucity of satis- 
factory films for American history. 

The careful documentation of Education for 
Social Competence together with its extensive 
bibliography, which follows the chapter organ- 
ization, makes the book an invaluable guide to 
professional reading for even the most experi- 
enced teacher. Of practical value are the sample 
resource unit, teaching unit, and sample report 
cards found in the appendix. 

GERALD R. PHILLIPs 


Marshall College 
Huntington, Virginia 
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its compactness into a handy volume, all-embracing in 
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fluence reaches farther than that of any other philosopher 
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Training in study skills is a vital part of the school program. Here is a valuable aid for 
teachers that will assist them in diagnosing pupil difficulties and help them with the 
development of these desired skills. Contains suggestions for teaching study skills, sug- 
gestions for constructing tests of study skills, bibliography, and 509 test items. 
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Bulletin No, 22 (May 1949) 75¢ 
This bulletin presents basic philosophies dealing with both theory and practice of a 
variety of democratic school activities, and provides practical suggestions for initiating 
and improving democratic school practites so that school citizens may develop through 
realistic civic experiences habits of democratic thinking and acting in and out of school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTBOOKS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Alice W. Spieseke 
Bulletin No. 23 (September 1949) 75e 


Contains a listing of social studies textbooks published during the last ten years cover- 
ing the elementary school through high school. Arranged according to grade level and 
subject matter. A valuable reference work. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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© Workbook 


® Tests and Examination 


® Teachers’ 


Manual 


Ceonomic Geography 


By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has been carefully oobi so that 

you get @ TRIPLE approach with ling igen wy The text- 
beak & divided inte thoes darts: Part I, Man and His Environ- 
ment. Part II, Products of Commerce and Industry; Part III 
Regions of Commerce. You may teach the parts in the sequence 
in which they are presented or in any other sequence or combina- 
tion that you prefer. 
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between the human clement and geographic environment. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Gancinnati New York Chicago Sen Francisco Delies 

















ASCD MEETS IN DENVER 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will hold its 1950 na- 
tional meeting in Denver, Colorado, February 12-15. The theme is “Mental Health for 
Better Living.” 


Some highlights of this fifth annual convention are: 


e 35 Study Groups e Luncheon Session 

e General Sessions e Educational Exhibits — 
e Prominent Speakers : e Free Evenings 

e ASCD Committee Meetings e School Visits 

e 1950 Yearbook Presentation e Social Activities 


© Post-Convention Conference by the University of Denver » 


For further information, pre-registration, and housing blanks, write to the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Washington 


6, D.C. 










































HEATH HISTORIES 


for a complete program 
organized and written to meet varying class needs 


* 


6 books—Grade 3 through Junior High School 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 
ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant 
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American Histories for High Schools 
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GAVIAN-HAMM: The American Story 
DUMOND-DALE-WESLEY: History of United States 
HAMM: From Colony to World Power 


* 


World Histories for High Schools 


ROEHM-BUSKE-WEBSTER-WESLEY: The Record of Mankind 
EVANS-SANKOWSKY: Graphic World History 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Dallas London 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 9 
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